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To  the  Faculty, 

as  a  token  of  sincere  reSpect, 

this  book  is  dedicated 

by 

the  Editors. 


YELL: 

Ha  rum,  Scariim,  Wah,  Who ! 

Hear  us!    Cheer  us!    White  and  Blue. 

Listen!    Hark!    Listen!    HarJi ! 

We  ^re  the  High  School  from  Hyde  Park 


COLORS : 


Light  "Blue  and  White. 


c±r^'        S' 


INyOCATION. 

/jt%  ^11  ^P^i^  59eos  Uminovtalcs !  //  there  exists  a  deity  to  whom 
has  been  granted  the  special  privilege  of  hovering  lovingly 
over  the  prodigies  of  learning  during  the  process  of  development 
in  Junior  Classes;  and  if  this  petition  penetrates  the  ethereal 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  thy  majestic  throne,  we  earnestly 
beseech  that  thou  wilt  dispense  tender  guidance  and  intelleclual 
light  to  those  of  thy  children  who  now  embark  upon  the  unex- 
plored sea  of  futurity,  whose  shores  beyond  are  unknown  shoals 
or  harbors.  [More  than  this  :  Take  thou  the  helm,  and,  inspired 
by  the  celestial  glory  of  thy  dwelling-place,  pilot  us  safely  through 
the  breakers  of  disaster  or  success,  scorn  or  praise.  zAnd  if 
there  be  disaster  or  scorn,  remember  our  frailty,  and  in  thy 
strength  supplement  our  weakness;  but  if  it  accords  with  the 
pleasure  of  thy  will  that  success  or  praise  shall  crown  our  efforts, 
may  the  glory  be  humbly  surrendered  to  the  one  whose  presence 
has  made  failure  impossible.  If  any  hath  faidt  to  find,  jealousy 
to  vent,  or  other  bad  chara^eristics  to  display,  wilt  thou  give 
them  wisdom  to  apply  to  thee  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  zAnd 
we  implore  in  the  name  of  'g^. 


KNIGHTS  AND  LADIES 

OF  THE 

BLUE  PENCIL. 


LOUIS  MITCHELL  HEAD,     .     .     Chief  Knight. 

"Bertha  zAcca  Purdy. 

William  Knapp  DVlaull. 

Eleanor  [Myers. 
Harold  Ferris  White. 

Henrietta  Foote. 

T)aniel  William  zAhern. 
Jonah  Sylvester  Scovel. 

Flora  zAlma  (Maxwell. 

Willous^hby  Georoe  Wallino-. 


THE  FACULTY 


CHARLES  JV.  FRENCH,     .     .     .     Principal. 

Kathekixe  a.  Joxes Instructor  in  Latin. 

E.  E.  Hill   .   Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Governmental  Science. 
Mary  B.  Herrick       .      .     .     Librarian  and  Instructor  in  English. 

A.  F.  Webster Instructor  in  Latin. 

Agnes  E.  Stuart Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

C.  H.  Smith Instructor  in  Physics. 

Katherixe  p.  GiRLiXG Instructor  in  History. 

J.  C.  Hessler Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Edith  Wilkixsox       Instructor  in  Greek. 

J.  I.  Bexxett,  Jr Instructor  in  Latin. 

Eleaxor  a.  Pierce    .     .     .      .      .      .      .  Instructor  in  English. 

P.  0.  Kerx Instructor  in  French. 

MixxA  C.  Clark Instructor  in  English. 

W.  C.  Webster Instructor  in  History. 

JosEPHiXE  Reed Instructor  in  Algebra. 

Ethel  Rummel Instructor  in  Geometry. 

W.  R.  Mitchell Instructor  in  Biology. 

Mathilde  Eliel Instructor  in  German. 

Charles  Cobelli Gymnasium  Director. 

Gexevieve  Melodv Instructor  in  English. 

W.  H.  Gage Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Charlotte  Sievers Instructor  in  German. 

F.  C.  Lucas Instructor  in  Biology. 

Florexce  Bigelo\v Instructor  in  Drawing. 


CLASS  OF  NINETY-FOUR. 


OUR  years  ago,  in  September,  1890,  a  troop  of  boys 
and  girls  entered  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  build- 
ing at  Fifty-seventh  street  and  Monroe  avenue,  for 
the  first  time.  They  were  asked  to  please  take  their 
seats — the  seats  being  boards  elevated  by  means  of 
a  chair  at  each  end.  The  class-room  was  the  large 
hall  on  the  first  floor.  With  what  admiration  did 
they  gaze  upon  the  winding  stairs,  the  immense 
corridors,  and  the  second  and  third  floor  balconies,  and  whisper 
to  each  other  concerning  their  future  happiness  !  Awed  into 
silence  by  looks  from  Principal  McAndrew,  they  "  seated," 
and  then  began  to  realize  their  own  insignificance,  being  recalled 
to  the  eternal  unimportance  of  Freshmen  in  the  eyes  of  their 
superiors,  by  the  withering  look  of  scorn  from  the  principal  and 
the  laugh  of  ridicule  from  the  previous  occupants  of  the  build- 
ing when  the  startling  fact  was  made  known  that  they  could  not 
write  their  own  names  !  (They  had  brought  no  lead  pencils.) 
Their  second  humiliation  occurred  when  each  had  to  confess 
by  rising  that  he  had  just  come  from  a  grammar  school.  The 
disgrace  of  it !  But  they  remembered  these  things  and  did  as 
they  were  done  by  when  the  next  generation  poured  in  a  year 
later.  (Nevertheless,  they  emerged  full-fledged  scholars  of 
H.  P.  H.  S.,  and  many,  if  only  street-car  conductors,  realized 
the  importance  of  these  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.)  Thus 
beginneth  the  history  of  '94.  The  last  being  always  the  best, 
they  were  a  model  type  of  Freshmen.  The  Class  was  so  large 
it  was  forced  to  occupy  four  recitation  rooms  instead  of  following 
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the  usual  custom  of  sitting  in  the  assembly  hall.  Consequently 
they  were  not  bound  together  so  well  and  could  not  as  readily 
organize  for  "  good  times." 

New  scholars  came  in  and  old  ones  left :  and  durino-  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  one  desk  was  left  vacant,  one  place  in 
the  world  resigned, —  John  Long  had  not  completed  a  High 
School  course,  but  entered  a  Higher  School  which  is  reached 
when  our  earthly  study  is  over.  The  year  ended  sadly :  our 
beloved  principal,  Mr.  Mc Andrew,  resigned.  Everyone  em- 
phatically declined  to  sanction  this,  but  fate  ruled  to  the  con- 
trary and  he  went. 

The  second  year  started  with  a  new  principal,  and  although 
we  loved  Mr.  McAndrew,  our  hearts  were  large  enough  to  love 
our  new  principal  as  well  —  and  who  does  not  love  him  ?  This 
year  two  young  maids  decided  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to 
live  alone,  and  so  two  happy  young  men  were  relieved  of  their 
loneliness  and  wedded  the  two  pretty  maids.  And  perhaps  the 
anofels  missed  someone  from  their  midst,  for  another  desk  was 
left  permanently  vacant, — Miss  Laura  Gleason  had  gone  Home. 

The  Junior  Year  !  Ah,  then  we  began  to  realize  that  we 
didn't  know  much  after  all ;  we  began  to  see  that  we  had  only 
learned  a  small  fraction  of  what  was  to  be  learned.  Did  any- 
one ever  learn  the  signs  for  all  those  acids  and  salts  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  ? 

Next,  the  most  eventful  of  all,  the  Senior  Year  in  Hyde 
Park  ;  now  we  know  that  our  education  is  unfinished,  in  fact 
just  begun  at  the  end  of  this  year.  For  the  first  time  in  four 
years  we  were  all  together  —  but  only  for  a  short  time.  We 
organized  ;  Will  Richardson  was  elected  President,  and  if  ever 
faithful  work  in  the  Class  cause  deserved  merit  he  earned  it. 

In  December  the  usual  custom  of  Christmas  theatricals  was 
remembered,  and  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Dramatic  Com- 
mittee was  best  seen  on  the  evening  of  the  event,  when  actors 
and  actresses  retired  from  the  stage  in  a  blaze  of  glory  :  and 
although  the  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the  players,  those  who 
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worked  beforehand  deserved,  at  least,  a  half.  We  cannot  pass 
judgment  as  to  who  played  his  part  best  that  eventful  night, 
because  everyone  did  the  best.  Mr.  Kilbourne,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  distinguished  himself  both  on  and  off  tlie 
stage,  and  in  the  future  we  shall  be  proud  that  the  actor  of  the 
day,  Kilbourne,  was  our  classmate. 

The  Class  of  '94  being  the  largest  Senior  Class  yet  in  the 
school,  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  the  good  points  of  each 
member.  We  are  a  modest  body  of  young  people,  and  only 
hint  at  the  beauty  of  the  maidens  and  chivalry  of  the  youths. 
The  whole  might  be  likened  to  a  beautiful  picture  to  which 
Mr.  Gage  may  refer  the  future  generations  as  a  model  of  per- 
fection that  they  would  do  well  to  copy.  It  is  said  that  beauty 
and  wisdom  do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  but  this  exception  proves 
the  rule.  It  seems  as  if  the  beauty  of  the  White  City  and 
clouds  of  wisdom  which  float  from  the  classic  halls  of  the  Uni- 
versity come  to  a  focus  in  the  Senior  Class.  .  .  .  But  enough 
of  this.     The  Class  can  speak  for  itself  when  the  pen  faileth  ! 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  deep  questions  which  vex  the 
mind  and  ruffle  the  brow  of  the  maid  of  '94.  "  To  be  or  not 
to  be,  that  is  the  question.  Whether  it  shall  be  dotted  Swiss 
muslin  or  India  silk  ?  "  Had  the  noble  Plato  any  such  prob- 
lem to  solve  ?  No  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  woes  of  the  sweet 
girl  graduate,  yet  his  name  has  come  down  the  ages  as  a  syn- 
onym of  wisdom.  In  such  matters  as  these  did  each  demoiselle 
win  the  laurels  from  Minerva. 

We  entered  the  school  as  a  little  candle,  our  small  lights 
almost  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  shining 
lights  above  us.  We  pass  out,  leaving  a  record  to  which  the 
great  search-light  grows  dull  in  comparison,  hoping  that  the 
Classes  to  come  will  cast  no  shadow  upon  the  previous  records. 

Hurrah  for  the  Class  of  '94 ! 
The  record-beater  of  all  before  I 
Cheer  us  roundly  while  we're  here, 
For  our  exeunt,  friends,  is  near. 
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OFFICERS. 

President W.  D.  Richardsox. 

Vice-President     .     .      .      .  F.  Bruce  Johnstone. 

Secretary Edith  L.  Neal. 

Treasurer Grace  Clark. 


Colors  :  —  Canary  and  White. 
Motto  :  —  "  Esse  quam  viderl.'' 
Yell  :  —  White  and  yellow  evermore  ! 
Vive  La,  Vive  La,  '94  I 


^^< 


>r^o 


THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 


Rolene  M.  Abbott. 
Lilian  C.  Banks. 
James  C.  Belden. 
Jessie  Bingbam. 
Estber  E.  Bjornberg. 
Nellie  C.  Breen. 
Philip  S.  Brown. 
Henrietta  Bucbanan. 
Genevieve  Bunker. 
Eugenia  Carr. 
Anna  Caryl. 
Grace  L.  Clark. 
Marion  K.  Colby. 
Hattie  A.  Coleman. 
Constance  Coolidge. 
Marjorie  Cooke. 
Carrie  Craig. 
Wallace  Craig. 
Cornelia  Curtis. 
Elizabetb  Daniels. 
Orinda  Daniels. 
Percy  B.  Davis. 
Abbie  L.  Furman. 
Alice  Greenebaum. 
Elizabetb  Gregg. 
C.  Frank  Hartigan. 
Bessie  M.  Healy. 
Annie  E.  L.  Hero. 
Emily  J.  Hill. 
Clara  A.  Jackson. 
Grace  Jobnson. 
F.  Bruce  Jobnstone. 
Katharine  C.  Jones. 
Walter  F.  Kilbonrne. 
Harold  B.  Kirk. 
William  J.  Lakey. 
Clara  Larson. 
Clara  L.  Lawton. 
Marguerite  Layton. 


Gertrude  Longenecker. 
Page  Lyon. 
Bertha  McKee. 
Florence  McMaban. 
Winifred  McNeal. 
Christine  Manson. 
Florence  M.  Maw. 
Minnie  M.  Miller. 
Addie  A.  Morse. 
Carrie  Morse. 
Helen  R.  Mosber. 
Louise  Murray. 
Edith  L.  Neal. 
Grace  L.  Nicbols. 
Lee  D.  Parkinson. 
Annie  L.  Pearson. 
Bessie  Pingree. 
Lewis  I.  Porter. 
Mabel  Price. 
Sadie  Proudfit. 
Helen  Rappal. 
J.  Emily  Reinbardt. 
Harriet  C.  Rew. 
Mabel  Richards. 
William  D.  Richardson. 
Ralph  Rugh. 
Harriet  L.  Seavey. 
Plnmeline  Stapp. 
Ren^e  Stern. 
Charlotte  Teller. 
Rea  Theaker. 
Lulu  Twyman. 
Philip  M.  Walter. 
May  me  Warren. 
Ivan  Waterbury. 
Jessie  A.  Waterman. 
Helen  E.  Willett. 
Laura  M.  Wright. 


CLASS  OF  NINETY-FIVE. 


HISTORY  of  a  Class  I  How  much  that  involves  ! 
In  order  to  be  a  true  history  it  must  touch  upon 
the  life  of  each  individual  member.  Carlyle  says 
that  the  history  of  a  nation  is  the  history  of  the 
lives  of  its  great  men.  A  Class  may  in  some 
respects  be  compared  to  a  nation,  but  being  so  very  much 
smaller  its  history  ought  to  have  something  about  each  one. 
This  would  be  tedious,  so  a  brief  sketch  only  can  be  given  of 
the  Class  of  '95. 

On  a  bright  morning  of  September,  1891,  the  Class  of  '95 
came  into  existence.  It  was  a  large  one,  and  characterized 
chiefly  by  its  ignorance  (concerning  the  rooms  and  building 
of  course),  as  for  instance :  Should  one  inquire  of  another 
where  the  Latin  Division  was,  and  find  he  did  not  know  (and 
most  of  them  did  not),  it  would  be  safe  to  say  he  was  a  Fresh- 
man. Thus  our  first  lesson  at  High  School  was  a  character 
study.  We  attempted  to  classify  each  individual,  trying  to 
surmise  how  long  he  had  been  there  and  gauging  his  knowledge 
by  his  actions.  Among  others  we  had  this  help,  a  little  thing 
several  had  evidently  prepared  for  the  occasion.  From  the 
upper  hall  floated  the  lines,  — 

"  Freshie,  Fresliie,  don't  you  cry, 
You  '11  be  a  Sophomore  by  and  by." 

From  the  repetition  of  these  few  words  we  formed  our  first 
opinions  of  that  Class. 

After  the  work  of  formation  was  complete,  we  found  our- 
selves in  five  rooms — three  on  the  first  floor,  one,  four,  and  five, 
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with  Misses  Reed,  Pierce,  and  Wilkinson  as  Room  teachers  : 
and  two  on  the  third  floor,  eleven  and  thirteen,  with  Messrs. 
Kern  and  Bennett  as  teachers.  We  soon  found  out  what  we 
liked  and  what  we  did  not  like,  how  many  privileges  we  had 
and  what  liberties  we  could  take,  and  we  did  our  best  to  abide 
by  the  standard  we  had  placed  for  ourselves. 

Our  most  important  acquisition  was  that  of  recognition  by 
the  other  Classes,  in  all  branches.  In  the  literary  line  we 
appeared  to  excel,  either  because  we  did  so  much  or  because 
the  others  did  not  do  anything.  At  one  time,  indeed,  so  much 
poetry  was  written  that  it  threatened  to  take  the  place  of  reg- 
ular lessons,  and  there  was  every  indication  that  those  who  were 
then  struggling  with  the  first  principles  of  Algebra  and  Latin 
would  some  day  rise  and  shine  as  the  greatest  poets  this  age 
had  produced.  Art  was  also  indulged  in.  Outside  of  the  Dec- 
orative Art  Society,  which  tried  to  develop  a  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful, there  was  much  individual  talent,  showing  originality  the 
like  of  which  never  was  or  has  since  been  seen. 

But  whatever  else  we  did  or  did  not  do,  we  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  studious  Class.  We  liked 
to  study,  and  during  recitation  hours  we  proved  that  we  came 
to  school  to  learn  ;  and  we  may  trust  the  records  to  show  that 
we  did  learn,  if  it  can  be  told  by  mere  figures  what  the  mind 
knows. 

We  were  really  not  a  Class  until  we  became  Sophomores 
and  went  through  all  the  formalities  of  organization.  We  then 
chose  our  officers,  framed  a  constitution  and  tried  to  live  up  to 
it,  and  adopted  a  "  yell  "  and  class  colors.  Our  first  President 
was  Mr.  Evans,  with  Miss  Corinne  Brown  as  Vice-President, 
and  on  any  important  occasion  we  were  requested  to  be  re- 
splendent in  apple-green  and  white. 

It  was  in  our  second  year  that  we  made  up  our  minds  about 
colleo'e- — whether  to  ^o  or  not,  and  if  we  went,  where,  and  what 
course  to  take,  and  to  arrange  our  studies  accordingly. 

All  will  doubtless  agree  that  the  second  year  was  more  dif- 
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ficult  than  the  one  preceding,  and  that  any  outside  deviation 
received  hearty  coiiperation.  And  again,  it  is  apparent  tliat 
a  Class  is  what  each  individual  makes  it,  and  that  the  manner 
in  which  anything  other  than  the  regular  routine  is  received 
determines  whether  it  shall  be  for  good  or  evil. 

It  was  our  custom  to  give  Class  entertainments.  These 
were  chiefly  literary  ;  they  were  instructive  and  amusing,  and 
were  well  attended.  Of  course  the  other  Classes  were  invited, 
and  thus  we  became  acquainted  with  many  that  perchance  might 
not  have  come  our  way  otherwise.  Then,  there  were  the  Inform- 
als — not  strictly  Class  affairs,  but  we  usually  took  an  active 
part.  They  were  held  in  Rosalie  Hall,  and  were  very  popular. 
About  Christmas  time  the  Class  gave  a  dance  known  as  the 
"  Sophomore  Dance,"  which  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
who  attended,  and  during  the  same  winter  several  enjoyable 
sleigh-rides  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Class. 

Another  thing  perhaps  of  greater  benefit  to  our  work  was 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Senior  lectures.  These  were  given 
Thursday  afternoons,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senior 
English  Class.  Most  of  them  were  delivered  by  University 
professors,  and  were  exceedingly  interesting. 

The  most  important  years  of  High  School  life  are  the  first 
and  third.  The  first  is  such  an  entire  change  from  anything 
that  has  preceded  it, —  it  is  then  our  character  is  formed  :  the 
other  years  mark  the  development  of  that  formation.  But  the 
Junior  Year  is  the  prime  of  High  School  life.  It  is  then,  hav- 
ing learned  how  to  study,  that  we  may  enjoy  it  to  the  uttermost 
and  reap  a  full  benefit  from  it.  And  we  all  naturally  look  for- 
ward to  becoming  Seniors,  and  this  seems  to  add  to  its  import- 
ance. It  is  often  the  anticipation  more  than  the  actual  reality 
that  possesses  the  charm,  and  the  Junior  is  nearer  a  Senior 
than  any  other  Class,  without  being  one. 

We  started  out  the  way  of  all  Junior  Classes.  Our  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Ahern,  has  kept  us  together  by  "  occasional ''  Class 
meetings.     At  the  institution  of  the  "  Ray  Literary,"  it  was 
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decided  to  drop  our  Class  literary  programmes  and  put  all  our 
efforts  into  the  Society. 

The  great  event  of  all  the  year  was  the  removal,  on  March 
26,  from  the  old  building  to  the  new,  and  this  affected  each 
Class  in  a  little  diff'erent  manner.  To  us  comes  the  thouoht 
that  with  greater  facilities  we  must  have  higher  and  nobler 
purposes,  and  strive  still  more  to  improve  our  opportunities 
for  knowledge. 

We  trust  a  Junior  may  be  pardoned  for  the  next  few  state- 
ments ;  they  are  made  upon  the  old  saying  that  if  you  do  not 
think  well  of  yourself,  ergo^  of  your  Class,  who  will  ? 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  has  taken  up 
our  spare  time,  it  is  the  "Ray  Society."  With  the  feeling  ''noth- 
ing ventured,  nothing  gained,"  we  "  ventured,"  and  entered 
into  the  "  Kay  "  with  all  our  might,  and  it  is  not  a  very  rash 
statement  to  say  that  loe  established  it  and  made  it  what  it  is 
now.  Of  course  the  whole  Junior  Class  is  saying  this,  but  we 
know  well  and  admit  to  ourselves  who  our  leaders  were. 

A  great  many  looked  on  half-curious,  half-incredulous,  as 
if  it  were  some  peculiar  experiment  and  they  were  doubtful  of 
the  result,  but  ine  came  out  victorious.  It  is  not  to  be  gath- 
ered from  this  that  the  "  Ray  "  is  a  Class  aff'air.  Xo,  indeed,  far 
from  it ;  there  were  willing  helpers,  but  most  of  the  work  and 
planning  fell  first  upon  the  Juniors.  But  we  did  not  object  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  were  proud  to  establish  the  means  toward 
the  great  end  in  view. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  number  who  began 
their  High  School  career  in  '91  will  end  it  in  "95.  There  have 
been  many  changes,  a  large  number  have  left,  and  some  have 
come  from  other  cities  and  schools.  A  few  have  entered  the 
Class  of  '94,  and  intend  to  graduate  with  them.  This  is  their 
gain  and  our  loss.  And  now  we  hope  there  will  be  no  other 
material  change,  and  that,  having  always  in  mind  our  motto, 
'•'- Ldhor  omnhi  iv/kvV,"  our  "•Ninety-five"  may  graduate  with 
high  honors. 
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P.  S.  —  PopuU  Sunius  I     Of  course  we  are  ! 

Have  we  not  placed  Captain  Hoyle  upon  the  diamond  two 
successive  years  ? 

Have  n't  we  the  Manager  ? 

Have  n't  we  the  foot-ball  Captain  ? 

Have  n't  we  put  Juniors  into  all  the  offices  of  the  Athletic 
Association  except  one  ? 

Have  n't  we  furnished  two  "silver-tongued"  orators  to  charm 
the  "  hyenic  "  display  of  North  Division? 

Have  n't  we,  through  our  ability,  received  the  recognition 
of  the  board  in  having  two  such  teachers  ? 

Have  n't  we  breathed  the  spirit  of  re-creation  into  the  de- 
parted soul  of  the  "  Ray  Literary,"  and  has  it  not  become  a  liv- 
ing soul? 

And  the  old  saying  that  "  History  repeats  itself  "  has  for 
us  a  deep  and  significant  meaning,  for  our  past  success  is  the 
powerful  motive  which  impels  us  to  the  undertaking  of  life's 
greatest  problems  with  a  zeal  unsurpassed  by  the  Classes  of 
by-gone  days. 


OFFICERS. 

President Daniel  W.  Ahern. 

Vice-President     .      .     .  William  K.  Maull. 

Secretary Eleanor  Myers. 

Treasurer Willoughby  Walling. 


Colors  :  — Apple-Green  and  AVhite. 
Motto  :  —  "  Lahor  omnia  vhicit.'''' 


THE  JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Daniel  W.  Ahern. 
Jane  K.  Atwood. 
Kathiyn  Bardon. 
Tamar  Becker. 
Lillie  A.  Berger. 
Rose  Bigelow. 
Katlierine  Boyd. 
Lavinia  Bray. 
George  T.  Briggs. 
Frances  Brosnihan. 
Stephen  Buhrer. 
Gerald  D.  Bunker. 
Maud  Burch. 
Elizabeth  Burleson. 
Grace  Cadwell, 
Annie  Chambers. 
Lawrence  Collins. 
Lee  Comstock. 
Amy  Copelin. 
Ella  Crabbe. 
Ida  L.  Dexter. 
Helen  Dille. 
A.  J.  Gladstone  Dowie. 
Florence  East. 
Hilda  Einstein. 
Cornelia  Ewer. 
Howard  Fenton. 
Grace  Fielder. 
Henrietta  Foote. 
Lizzie  L.  Foss. 
Ethel  Freeman. 
Helen  Fulghuni. 
INIabel  Furman. 
Julia  Geist. 


Harriet  Gillette. 
Alice  Goodrich. 
Edith  C.  Googins. 
Mabel  Graham. 
Alice  Grier. 
Wilhelmina  Gunn. 
Delia  Halle. 
Lucy  Hammond. 
James  Hannon. 
John  Harm  an. 
Louis  M.  Head. 
Charles  Hoyle. 
Mabel  Hyde. 
William  Jackson. 
Lawrence  Jacobs. 
Anna  B.  Kissel. 
Emma  Kopp. 
May  Lally. 
Jane  A.  Lapham. 
Ida  Lee. 

Martha  Livingstone. 
Ada  Lloyd. 
Daniel  McKinnon. 
R.  E.  McNamara. 
Dora  Mabie. 
Bessie  Mackie, 
Sherley  M.  Madigan. 
Mabel  Mathison. 
William  K.  INIaull. 
Edna  P.  ISIaxwell. 
Flora  A.  INIaxwell. 
INIyrtlo  JNIereer. 
Clara  L.  INIooney. 
John  IMorau. 
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THE  JUNIOR  CLASS  — CoNCLUDKT). 


Mary  Mulvihill. 
Bertha  Murdock. 
Katharine  Murphy. 
Eleanor  Myers. 
Edith  Newcomer. 
Lydia  J.  Nilsson. 
Laura  Norton. 
William  H.  Noyes. 
William  H.  Ott. 
Carol  Paddock. 
Ella  Palmer. 
Anna  F.  Parker. 
Adelyii  Parshall. 
Georgiana  Partlow. 
Harry  Partlow. 
George  M.  Perkins. 
Henry  Poppen. 
George  R.  Porter. 
Mary  Pratt. 
Bertha  A.  Purdy. 
Frank  Reid. 
Constance  Richardson. 


Bertha  Ryan. 
Jonah  Scovel. 
Alice  C.  Sepple. 
p]thel  Shepard. 
Tessie  Shottenfels. 
Gertrude  Show. 
Evadne  Sollitt. 
Charles  Stoddard. 
Marie  Thomas. 
Alice  Thompson. 
Edna  ToUey. 
Alice  Walker. 
Willoughby  Walling, 
Rose  J.  Watson. 
Katherine  Waugh. 
Michael  B.  Wells. 
Edith  Wheat. 
Blanche  Whipple. 
Harold  F.  White. 
Genevieve  Wiggins. 
Harold  E.  Wilkins. 
Harriet  Wood. 
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CLASS  OF  NINETY-SIX, 


^  T  was  the  first  Tuesday  of  vSeptember  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two.  The 
day  could  not  have  been  finer.  The  weather-man 
had  saved  the  best  weather  of  the  year  for  that  day 
of  days.  The  wind  was  quiet  and  cool,  gratefully 
fanning  the  sunburned  countenances  of  those  who 
had  returned  from  their  summer  outing.  The  stone  sidewalks 
were  less  hard  that  day  than  on  others,  and  the  foliage  seemed 
brighter. 

And  why  all  this  forbearance  in  nature,  this  respectful  con- 
trol of  the  elements  ?  Ah  I  the  weather  clerk  knew,  the  wind 
and  the  flowers  knew,  that  on  this  day  there  would  come  into 
Hyde  Park  a  company  of  youths  and  maidens,  who  would  have 
untold  honor  and  success  in  the  High  School,  under  the  name. 
The  Class  of  Ninety-six. 

We  came  singly  and  in  dozens,  using  all  the  different  modes 
of  transportation.  We  came  from  trains  and  from  cable-cars, 
on  foot  and  behind  horses,  on  ''  safeties  "  and  on  "  ordinaries." 
(The  saying  that  a  few  of  us  came  in  baby-carriages  is  a  mali- 
cious slander,  devised  by  the  Class  of  '95.) 

We  brought  the  diplomas  we  had  received  so  proudly  two 
months  before,  and  we  also  brought  our  lunches — much  to  the 
scorn  of  the  Sophomores  ;  but  how  could  we  know  that  school 
was  kept  only  an  hour  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  ? 

The  day  passed  off  quite  peacefully  after  the  confusion  of 
finding  our  rooms,  but  on  the  following  days  we  were  initiated 
into   high  -  school  life   by  the   Sophomores,  with  the  help  of 
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"  Grady's  Goat."  We  were  called  by  the  old  names  relating 
to  the  predominant  tints  of  Spring  and  to  the  absence  of  sodium 
chloride  in  our  make-up,  and  by  whatever  new  ones  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  "  Soph."  could  originate.  The  Latin  division  of 
the  Class  above  us  informed  us  that,  "  All  Gaul  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  the  German,  the  second  the 
French,  and  the  third  the  Latin  division  of  the  Freshmau  Class." 
We  took  it  all  meekly  and  wondered  what  new  truths  would  be 
disclosed  to  us  during  our  course  at  the  School.  We  became 
well  versed  in  all  Freshman  tricks,  and  because  of  those  tricks 
we  did  not  get  our  lessons  as  well  as  we  might.  We  learned 
to  sing  "  Flowers  "  in  quite  a  heart-rending  style,  and  also  how 
to  "  bisect  "  froo-s  and  ''  dissect  "  anoles. 

Then  in  the  early  Winter  appeared  the  ''  White  and  Blue," 
for  which  we  elected  an  editor  or  two,  and  in  which  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  under  ''  Freshman  Notes  "  paragraphs 
about  the  girls  and  the  mice  of  Room  1  and  notices  of  the  change 
of  our  English  books.  After  the  base-ball  season  was  over  we 
began  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  our  books,  and  commenced 
to  prepare  for  examinations  ;  and  these  tests  being  finished,  we 
bade  good-bye  to  the  School  —  for  a  few  months  as  scholars, 
and  forever  as  ''  Freshmen." 

The  next  September  brought  us  back  again,  and  great  was 
the  change  we  found.  Not  only  were  there  new  faces  amongst 
us,  but  the  School  and  its  surroundings  were  changed.  The 
drawing-room  was  moved  and  the  assembly-room  divided.  And 
outside,  too  I  The  streets  were  filled  with  busses  and  carriages, 
and  the  sidewalks  were  jammed  with  people,  all  moving  toward 
the  great  Fair.  We  no  longer  imbibed  ice-cream  sodas  and 
*'  Sundays  "  at  the  corner  drug-store  during  the  noon-hour,  but 
instead  feasted  on  ''  red-hots  "  and  World's  Fair  sandwiches. 
And  maybe  the  crowds  were  not  confusing.  Why  I  we  could 
not  tell  a  Freshman  from  a  youthful  visitor  from  the  country, 
and  so  the  former  missed  much  of  their  merited  chaffing  and 
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Just  as  we  were  beginning  to  get  used  to  the  crowds,  they 
left  us,  and  Fifty-seventh  street  was  deserted  as  of  old,  so  that 
it  seemed  like  old  times  in  the  vicinity  of  the  School.  We 
then  began  our  regular  work,  and  were  no  longer  bothered  with 
such  unpleasant  interruptions  as  "  Chicago  Day,"  "  Children's 
Week,"  and  other  holidays. 

For  quite  a  while  we  had  been  watching  from  the  west 
windows  of  the  School  a  new  building  in  process  of  erection, 
which  was  termed  the  ''  new  "  High  School.  Of  course  we  were 
interested  in  it  and  followed  its  progress  with  close  attention. 
The  smoke  which  issued  from  its  chimneys  was  used  by  our 
teachers  as  an  illustration  of  various  laws  of  physics.  As  time 
drew  on  we  grew  more  anxious  to  move  to  the  new  building, 
and  Mr.  French  was  besieged  with  inquiries  regarding  the  prob- 
able date  when  we  could  leave  the  old  home.  Soon  we  were 
allowed  to  roam  over  the  nearly  completed  building,  and  we 
were  all  greatly  pleased  with  the  class  and  physics  rooms,  and 
with  the  Gymnasium. 

In  March  we  moved  and  were  at  once  put  under  new  rules. 
The  Class  invented  rules  for  themselves  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments, such  as  :  ''  No  Sophomore,  no  matter  how  pretty  he 
thinks  the  Freshman  girls  are,  must  remove  his  hat  until  he 
has  passed  out  of  the  degrading  influence  of  their  floor."  ''  Any 
Freshman  caught  within  the  territory  of  the  Sophomores,  is 
doomed  to  an  instant  taking  down  to  the  extent  of  one  floor." 
The  latter  rule  is  not  so  well  kept  as  it  should  be,  or  even  as 
Mr.  French  thought  it  would  be,  for  in  defense  of  the  poor 
"  Freshies  "  he  gave  orders  that  no  Sophomore  would  be  allowed 
off  his  floor  during  school-hours.  We  expect  that  the  new  build- 
ing will  be  a  great  thing  for  our  Class,  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 

We  have  learned  many  things  this  year  in  the  course  of 
our  studies.  We  thought  we  knew  something  at  the  end  of 
the  Freshman  Year,  but  our  knowledge  has  increased  wonder- 
fully since  that  time.  For  instance,  we  know  now  that  a  circle 
is  a  round  straight  line  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  that  par- 
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allel  lines  are  lines  that  never  meet  until  they  run  together. 
We  have  learned  that  Julius  Caesar  was  a  great  man  who  pub- 
lished a  book  for  beginners  in  Latin,  and  also  that  inertia  is 
the  negative  quality  of  passiveness  either  in  recoverable  latency 
or  in  incipient  latescence.     Yes,  we  have  grown  I 

And  how  about  our  Class  organization  ?  Oh,  yes,  we  have 
one,  and  it  is  most  unique  in  its  style.  We  pay  no  dues  ;  we 
do  nothing  as  a  Class,  have  not  thought  of  Class  colors,  and 
expect  to  give  no  dances.  We  have  elected  a  secretary  and 
have  given  him  nothing  to  do,  and  a  president  because  —  well, 
because  we  thought  that  was  what  Classes  generally  do.  At 
our  Class  meetings  we  use  a  solar  microscope  to  count  a  quo- 
rum. But  next  year  it  will  be  different.  We  will  organize 
and  do  all  that  is  expected  of  us  as  Juniors. 

We  have  notables  among  us,  such  as  an  all-around  athlete, 
five  or  six  base-ball  cranks,  as  many  lovers  of  foot-ball,  the 
leader  of  the  Banjo  Club,  and  the  worst  boys  in  school. 

We  must  admit  that,  in  the  main,  our  past  has  been  c[uite 
uneventful ;  but  what  says  the  proverb?  ''  That  country  is  the 
happiest  which  has  no  history."  In  after  time,  the  adjectives 
slow  and  unenthusiastic  will  not  be  applied  to  us,  and  the  future 
of  the  Class  of  Ninety-six  will  be  a  pleasant  and  eventful  road 
to  honor  and  success. 


THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


Milton  Adams. 
Grace  F,  Allen. 
Anna  Anderson, 
Ada  Arms. 
Isabel  Arnold. 
Sigrid  Backlin. 
Margaret  Bagshawe. 
Katharine  Baird. 
Samuel  Banning. 
C.  Rexford  Bellamy. 
Merwyn  Bibb. 
Eleanor  E.  Bigelow. 
Florence  Bingham. 
Daniel  Bogle. 
Harry  H.  Boice. 
Rose  Boughton. 
Agnes  Bowen. 
Isabel  Bowker. 
Ella  Brism. 
Edward  R.  Brooks. 
Waldo  R,  Browne. 
Nellie  Browning. 
Bessie  Buchanan. 
Clair  Burlingame. 
Lida  Burnliam. 
Frank  Campbell. 
Katherine  Card. 
Florence  E.  Carroll. 
Vashti  Chandler. 
Virginia  Chapman. 
Martha  Chase. 
Margaret  Choate. 
Olive  Clark. 
Gertrude  Collingborne. 


Grace  Cook. 
Fannie  A.  Cork. 
Irma  Cosgrove. 
Bertha  Crockett. 
Robert  Damier. 
Josephine  DeGolyer. 
Aaron  Dewey. 
Adelaide  Dolling. 
Edna  C.  Dunn. 
William  K.  Dyas. 
Anna  F.  Eaton. 
Bessie  Elliot. 
Walter  Emerick. 
Jay  H.  Emerson. 
Milton  Fiske. 
Katherine  Foote. 
Rush  Fordyce. 
Harley  Forsythe. 
Paul  J.  Fox. 
Helen  Gardner. 
Charles  I.  Gass. 
Henry  B.  Gil  son. 
Emma  Goddard. 
Pearl  Goltz. 
Bessie  Gore. 
Herbert  Gore. 
Robert  Graves. 
Katherine  Greer. 
Nellie  M.  Halsted. 
Ralph  Hamill. 
Ruth  Hardy. 
Pearl  Harford. 
Lura  Hathaway. 
F,  Olive  Hayne. 
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THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS  — Continued. 


Harry  E.  Herrick. 
Walter  Herz. 
Emma  K.  Hess. 
Artemisia  Hewitt. 
Ecka  Hewitt. 
Margaret  Hibler. 
Mary  Higman. 
Adeline  Hinman. 
May  Wood  Hinman. 
Ida  Hirschl. 
Leonora  Hobson. 
Adelbert  Hodgman. 
Gertrude  E.  Hoit. 
Valeria  M.  Hopkins. 
Marion  C.  Hubbard. 
Mattie  B.  Hunter, 
Agnes  Inglis. 
Magnus  Johnson. 
Charlotte  Johnston. 
Leon  Joseph. 
Catharine  Keating. 
Sallie  Kendriek. 
Edith  Keeler. 
Edwin  Kilbourne. 
Ethel  Lane. 
Ethel  Langham. 
Edna  Lapham. 
Edward  Lapham. 
Marjory  Larrabee. 
Clara  Lauer. 
Laura  J.  Lauer. 
Morell  Law. 
Mamie  Lee. 
Charles  A.  Lewis. 
William  E.  Lewis. 
Daisy  Lindsay. 
Emma  Lowell. 
Edwin  M.  Luce. 
Ira  Luther. 
Rollo  Lyman. 


Rnel  McGill. 
James  McKean. 
Jessie  McKinnon. 
Lizzie  Mackay. 
Richard  Mahony. 
Clara  Matthews. 
Jennie  Miller. 
Fay  Milner. 
Marie  Moline. 
Alice  V.  Moore. 
Nellie  Morrison. 
Charles  Morse. 
Jennie  H.  Morse. 
Mabel  Mussenden. 
Katherine  Myers. 
Grace  L.  Neal. 
Samuel  J.  Nilsson. 
Madge  O'Dounell. 
Ethel  Olin. 
Margaret  Paddock. 
Mortimer  Parker. 
Marie  Patterson. 
Julia  Peirce. 
Ralph  Peirce. 
Walter  Pennington. 
Bertha  A.  Perry. 
Perry  Persons. 
Audrey  Pillsbury. 
Bessie  Porter. 
Frank  Potter. 
Leilea  Ramsay. 
Douglas  Ray. 
Alice  L.  Reddy. 
Lila  Reed, 
Annie  S.  Root, 
George  F.  Root. 
Sarah  A.  Russ. 
Margaret  L.  Ryan. 
Edward  Scanlan. 
Adolph  Schottenfeli 
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THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS  — Concludkd. 


Marshall  Seobey. 
H.  M.  Sedgwick. 
Louise  Seymour. 
William  L.  Shepard. 
Jessie  Sherman. 
Eugene  Shubart. 
Eva  L.  Sibley. 
Frances  Siddall. 
Alice  E.  Smith. 
Fannie  Smith. 
Florence  Smith. 
Lottie  Smith. 
Charles  Snyder. 
Georgina  Spencer. 
Dean  Swift. 
Anna  C.  Taylor. 
Alice  B.  Thomas. 


Lilian  Trunkel. 
Naum  Underwood. 
Robert  Upham. 
Charles  Viall. 
Edith  Viele. 
Helen  Viele. 
Grace  Vories. 
Mabel  Wager. 
Grace  Warrington. 
Frances  Waugh. 
Lillis  C.  Webster. 
Jessie  Welch. 
Wallace  Wheeler. 
Vesta  Wilcoxon. 
Anna  Wilmot. 
Louis  Wilson. 
Mae  Youngs. 
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CLASS  OF  NINETY-SEVEN 


Like  April  morning-  clouds  that  pass, 
With  varying  shadow  o'er  the  grass ; 
Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north, 
Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth, 
Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train, 
And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain  ; 
Like  breezes  of  the  Autumn  day, 
Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 
And  ever  swells  again  as  fast, 
When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past  ; 
Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme. 
Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 


Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Hycle  Park,  tell, 
I  love  the  license  all  too  well, 
In  sounds  now  lowly  and  now  strong, 
To  raise  young  Ninety-seven's  song  ? 

Tell,  oh,  tell  me,  thou  fair  one, 

Where  upon  this  earth's  broad  plain 
Dwells  another  Class  whose  son 

With  valor  great  could  lone  attain 
A  mark  within  a  league  of  ours, 

Or  hope  to  cope  against  a  band 
Of  those  who,  in  their  normal  powers. 

Could,  if  they  wished  to,  rule  this  land 

Ne'er  came  there  forth  in  her  fair  bounds 

Another  one  like  unto  this. 
Nor  in  the  annals  find  we  grounds, 

Sufficient  to  disturb  our  bliss. 
That  others  who  before  us  came 

A  precedent  established  too. 
Which  could  in  honor  to  her  name 

Disclose  itself  at  all  in  view, 
Beside  our  mighty  Class'  fame. 
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In  September  there  came  to  pass 

The  advent  of  this  Freshman  Class  — 

The  advent  of  a  Class  so  bold, 

It  made  the  others'  blood  run  cold 

To  think  of  honors  unsurpassed 

As  yet  by  Freshmen  who  'd  been  classed 

As  first-year  members  of  the  school ; 

Who  had  show  only  in  strict  rule. 

Which  hitherto  had  held  unswayed, 

That  Freshmen  only  were  displayed 

As  figureheads  in  its  play-bill. 

But  feeling  an  indignant  thrill. 

The  Freshmen  sought  for  some  to  pound. 

And  in  good  cause  won  many  a  round. 

Suffice  it  now  to  say  :   "Peace  reigns  I  " 

And  now  let 's  turn  to  those  who  make 
The  fame  of  Ninety-seven  no  "  fake," 
Who,  by  their  winning  smiles,  perchance 
Make  e'en  the  "■  vSophies  "  cast  a  glance. 
Which  glances  show  that  they  do  yearn 
Even  a  dance  with  them  to  earn. 
This  instance  shows  the  higher  grade 
Of  which  the  Freshman  girls  are  made. 
And  proves  their  loveliness  above 
The  worship  of  a  "  Sophie's  "  love. 

The  greatest  "fad"  with  us  is  study  ; 

And  always  being  ever  ready 

For  an  effort  so  supreme. 

Our  kindly  teachers  sometimes  deem 

That  recreation's  what  we  need 

For  over-study,  —  that  we  need 

Vacation  for  a  little  while, 

That  we  may  learn  that  such  a  pile 

Of  learning  in  so  short  a  time 

Is  bad  for  Freshmen  as  hot  lime  ; 

And  in  the  future  that  we  may. 

As  the  time  when  in  the  dav, 
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When  for  their  health  we're  turned  away 
Many  heroes  in  l>lank  dismay, 
Learn  not  to  study  quite  so  liard. 

But  tiring-  of  this  tale  I  be, 

And  surely  you  '11  agree  with  me 

The  Freshmen  are  a  peaceful  race, 

And  do  their  best  to  set  the  pace 

In  study  only,  nothing  more. 

And  love  to  sing  the  ancient  lore 

Of  Freshmen  who  have  come  before 

Them  in  the  first-year  Class, 

With  whom  they  vie  but  to  surpass,  — 

For  whom  they  have  the  tenderest  love, 

But  whom  they  try  to  climb  above 

In  scholarship  and  records  fair, 

In  which  they  favorably  compare. 

And  cause  to  be  erected  here 

A  monument  to  memory  dear  : 

The  Song  of  Ninety-seven  ! 


-^^ 
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THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


Mary  K.  Adams. 
Nina  Albertson. 
Katherine  Alexander 
Engenia  Allen. 
Stanley  Althrop. 
Fannie  Anderson. 
Herbert  Anderson. 
Edna  Austin. 
Verna  M.  Austin. 
Cora  Axford. 
Hattie  Babcock. 
Jessie  Bailey. 
Lucile  Banta. 
Donald  Barrett. 
Frank  H.  Barry. 
Florence  Bartlett. 
Walter  Beadles. 
Victor  Becker. 
Daisy  Beiter. 
Dilwyn  Bell. 
Anna  Bevin. 
Walter  Bingham, 
Polly  Bishop. 
Rosvvell  Bogue. 
John  Boice. 
Mabel  Bonnell. 
Florence  Borden. 
Birdie  Boyd, 
Edward  Boyden. 
Elizabeth  Boydston. 
Edith  Brill. 
Lawrence  Burke. 
Ida  Burns, 
(xrace  Buttolph. 


Thomas  Caldwell. 
Leona  Canterbury. 
Birdie  Carroll. 
John  W.  Chandler. 
Mary  Chandler. 
Rebecca  Chapman, 
Julia  Cleaver, 
Mary  Cleaver, 
Bertha  Coker, 
Walter  Collins, 
Edwin  Collom. 
Fanny  Colt, 
Laura  Colwell, 
Ralph  Condee. 
Hazel  Conger. 
Olive  Cook. 
William  G.  Cooper. 
Verna  Curtis. 
Alfred  Dally. 
Millicent  Dart. 
Beulah  DeGraff. 
Daisy  DeTamble. 
Nonie  Dement. 
Josephine  Dickson. 
Hattie  Dohrs. 
Lizzie  Donegan. 
Roy  Donovan. 
Agnes  Dyer. 
Mamie  Eastman. 
William  Eaton. 
Laura  EUfeldt. 
Minnie  Elmslie. 
Edith  Eoft'. 
Lena  Erwin. 
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THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS  — Continued. 


Lillian  M.  Everard. 
William  Falker. 
Harry  W.  Farrington. 
James  Feigh. 
Walter  Fiuley. 
Ridgley  Force. 
Roland  Ford. 
Irene  Francis. 
Lillian  Frumveller. 
Helen  Fry. 
Marshall  Gall  ion. 
Birdie  Gantt. 
Helen  Gill. 
Lottie  L.  Gill. 
Frank  Goodman. 
Laura  Goodman. 
Maude  Gottfried. 
Minnie  Grant. 
May  Graves. 
Thomas  Graves. 
Athol  Gregory. 
Oswald  Gregory. 
Clara  Grossman. 
Virginia  Guest. 
Gustave  Gunggoll. 
Horace  Hacker. 
Josie  HsLgenbaugh. 
Bessie  Hair. 
Thomas  Hair. 
Helen  Halsey. 
Belle  Halsted. 
Mabel  Hamilton. 
Newman  Hamlink. 
A.  F.  Hartigan. 
Myrtle  Harwood. 
Annie  Hawkins. 
Fred  D.  Hayner. 
William  H.  Haynes. 
Meta  Haywood. 
Florence  M.  Head. 


Bertha  Henshaw. 
Raymond  Henshaw. 
Max  Ileyman. 
Lucia  Higbie. 
Henrietta  Honkomj). 
Laura  Honkomp. 
Royal  Horn. 
Arthur  Howe. 
Jessie  Howe. 
Emma  Hoyt. 
Imogene  Hoyt. 
Madge  Hoyt. 
Sophie  Huleatte. 
Richard  Hatchings. 
Alice  E.  Ives. 
Charles  L.  Jenks. 
Gertrude  Jentofft. 
Nettie  Johnson. 
Grace  Karnes. 
Stella  Kanst. 
Pauline  Kirk. 
Harold  Lackersteen. 
Wynne  Lackersteen. 
Josephine  Lamson. 
Harry  Lapham. 
Sadie  Lee. 
Flora  Lilienthal. 
Esther  Lindeblad. 
Frank  Linden. 
Daisy  Livingstone. 
Lottie  Lnssky. 
Clarence  Lyman. 
Linda  Mc Arthur. 
Marie  McCaffery. 
Clare  McCarthy. 
Louise  McDonald. 
Bonnie  McKee. 
Clay  McKee. 
Alice  McLane. 
Alice  McLean. 
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THE  FRESHMAX  CLASS  — Continued. 


Alice  McMillan. 
Mae  Maher. 
George  W.  Mauierre. 
Alberta  Marshall. 
Thomas  Marshall,  Jr. 
Leo  Martin. 
Katherine  Masten. 
Jacob  Matthews. 
Katherine  Maull. 
Gertrude  Mavor. 
Katherine  Merrill, 
Frank  Mesler. 
Ashley  Miller. 
McDonald  Miller. 
Mabel  Millett. 
Minnie  Minch. 
Tillie  Molloy. 
Lillian  Montague. 
Eugene  Moran. 
David  Morris. 
Sue  Morris. 
Mary  Morrison. 
Sarah  Morse. 
Florence  Mosher. 
Celia  Mulvihill. 
Clara  Murray. 
Maud  Nacey. 
Aubrey  Nelson. 
Clifford  Nelson. 
George  Nelson. 
Pearl  Nettleton. 
Mamie  Nicholson. 
Albert  Noyes. 
Angela  Noyes. 
Nellie  O'Brien. 
Grace  A.  Pahlman. 
Addie  Parker. 
Eliza  Paulus. 
Grace  Peabody. 
Maud  Pennington. 


Luanna  Perkins. 
Sadie  Peterson. 
Ernest  L.  Phillips. 
Ruth  Pickering. 
Genevieve  Potter. 
Gretta  Potter. 
Burton  Powell. 
William  Powell. 
Esther  Preston. 
Edith  Pruyn. 
L.  Edson  Raff. 
Celia  Rappal. 
Violet  Reid. 
Mary  Rew. 
Burwell  Reynolds. 
James  Rice. 
William  P.  Rice. 
Edith  Richards. 
Donald  Richberg. 
Alice  C.  Roberts. 
Rosalie  Robyn. 
•  Laura  Rockwell. 
Laura  Rogers. 
Daniel  Root. 
Emily  Russell. 
Annie  Ryan, 
Rliae  Salinger, 
Alma  Sandmeyer. 
Amy  Sargeant. 
Lucy  Scanlan, 
Pansy  Schlossman. 
John  Seaman, 
Edward  Seidensticker, 
Henry  Seitz. 
Louise  Shaler. 
Walter  Sharpe. 
Maude  Shepherd. 
Grace  Sibley. 
Leonard  Simons. 
Lillian  Smith. 
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THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS  — Concludkd. 


Myrtle  Smith. 
Alma  Solomon. 
Alex  Speiicer. 
Amy  Spencer. 
Charlotte  Spinney. 
Fred  Starbnck. 
Charles  Starr. 
Mamie  Steele. 
Edna  Stevens. 
Glenn  Stoner. 
George  Sunderland. 
Osman  Swartz. 
Maria  Templeton. 
Harry  Thorpe. 
Edward  Tourtelot. 
Lizzie  Treanor. 
Daniel  Trade. 
Sadie  Tucker. 
Julia  Tuell. 
Sadie  Valck. 
Jessie  Valentine. 
Charles  Van  Patten. 
Von  Voo^t. 


Cassandra  Wade. 
Frank  Warren. 
Thomas  Warren. 
Sophie  Watkins. 
Thomas  D.  Watson. 
Zayda  Wentz. 
Elsa  Wertheim. 
Florence  Wheeler. 
Adah  Whiteomb. 
Ora  Wickwire. 
Julius  Wilson. 
Maria  B.  Wilson. 
William  Wilson. 
Belle  Winters. 
Alice  Witbeck. 
William  D.  Witt. 
Herman  W^olfe. 
Alice  Wood. 
George  A.  Wood. 
Margie  Woodland. 
Ruth  Work. 
Meda  Zarbell. 


NINETY-FIVE 


So  NEAR,  SO  near  the  end  it  seems, 

When  backward  o'er  three  years  we  glance, 
That  one  more  year  scarce  looks  to  be 

More  than  a  month,  before  'twill  pass  ; 
And  then  in  Hyde  Park  "  High  "  no  more 

Will  others  hear  our  Yell,  or  know 
What  they  have  lost  in  us  — 

The  Class  of  Ninety-Five. 

How  steady,  faithfully,  we've  worked,- — 

How  everything  before  us  flew,  — 
How  Latin,  Algebra,  we  braved 

(And  how  we  plagued  our  teachers  too), — 
I  shtill  not  stop  to  tell  of  all. 

But  we've  kept  bravely  on  our  march. 
No  one  can  e'er  forget 

This  Class  of  Ninety-Five. 

In  Sophomore  year  as  well,  we  left 

All  other  Classes  far  behind  ; 
Poor  Caesar  hurried  by  in  dread. 

Dragging  Geom.  and  Science  blind 
Into  some  drear  and  unknown  land, — 

We  care  not  where,  nor  do  we  wish 
To  e'er  see  them  again  — 

This  Class  of  Ninety-tive. 
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But  Juniors  now  at  last  we  are  ; 

Our  cup  o£  joy  seems  brimming  o'er. 
Alas  !   Alack  ! !     The  end  must  come  ; 

We  soon  shall  part,  to  meet  no  more. 
Senior,"  the  aim  of  all  this  strife, 

Will  soon  our  title  be.     And  then  —  and  then 
We'll  cheer,  and  cheer,  and  cheer  again, 

For  the  Class  of  Ninety-Five. 


of  TriE  

HAT  ^oeieyY 

r\/=\Ai  DOL  lAl       •• 
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We  are  now  living  in  an  age  which  is  rightly  known  as  the 
"age  of  organization."  Every  branch  and  system  of  organiz- 
able  matter  in  the  material  universe  has  been  thoroughly  studied, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  that 
great  principle,  the  division  of  human  labor.  Back  of  this  prin- 
ciple there  always  have  been  and  always  must  be  individuals 
whose  brains  are  unclogged,  whose  working  capacity  is  of  large 
proportions,  and  whose  courage,  calmness,  and  will-power,  un- 
swerved  by  the  affairs  of  life  which  move  an  ordinary  man,  will, 
like  the  tide  of  the  ocean,  bear  them  safely  on  their  foaming 
crests  far  beyond  the  accomplishments  of  everj^-day  occurrences. 

It  is  in  the  High  School  that  the  seed  of  organization  is 
sown.  It  is  there  that  it  is  fostered,  and  the  organizers  and 
prime  movers  of  a  High  School  society  are  the  embryonic  states- 
men and  agitators  of  a  future  generation.  Hence  a  social  expe- 
rience during  the  High  School  term  is  one  to  be  sought  by  those 
whose  aspirations  are  high  enough  to  warrant  a  large  amount 
of  masterful  energy.  A  graduate  of  a  High  School  who  has 
with  him  a  large  knowledge  of  moving  men,  possesses  also  the 
plans  with  which  to  cooperate  with  opportunities  and  circum- 
stances to  prosecute  successfully  a  life's  campaign. 

March  18,  1892,  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  society  in  Hyde 
Park  High  School  whose  pros})ectus  is  familiar  but  whose  suc- 
cesses have  never  been  consigned  to  the  printed  page.  It  began 
to  fly  at  too  youthful  a  stage  of  life,  and,  weakened  by  its  first 
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attempt,  it  fluttered  to  the  ground.  Apparently  dormant,  yet 
fused  with  an  inspiration  which  dwells  in  the  soul  of  every  true 
lover  of  literature  in  all  its  various  branches,  there  arose  a  feel- 
ing whose  progress  nothing  could  impede  and  which  seemed  to 
prophesy  an  ultimate  success  far  superior  to  the  heights  of  its 
previous  attainment.  This  feeUmj^  as  it  has  been  carelessly 
called,  dwelt  in  a  few  and  established  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  elements  of  a  substantial  literary  society  gathered.  A  meet- 
ing was  called,  of  those  interested,  for  the  re-creation  rather  than 
re-organization  of  a  once  living  soul.  The  advisability  of  a 
society  of  such  a  nature  was  undoubted  ;  its  probability  soon 
led  to  a  reality,  and  once  more  the  spirit  of  life  was  breathed 
into  its  body.  Its  veins  pulsated  with  animation,  and  every 
motion  of  its  body  impressed  one  with  its  wonderful  capability. 
Since  its  resurrection  the  Ray  Society  has  enjoyed  perfect 
health.  Very  nearly  every  meeting  has  had  an  attendance 
including  the  brightest  intellect  of  the  School.  Debates  have 
been  very  frequent.  The  subjects  have  been  confined  to  no 
narrow  scope,  but  have  covered  the  grounds  of  music,  poetry, 
mechanics,  history,  science,  and  political  economy,  together  with 
questions  of  popular  agitation.  The  debaters  have  given  dili- 
gent preparation  to  their  subjects,  and  have  presented  to  the 
public  their  arguments  in  a  clear,  logical,  concise,  and  argu- 
mentative style.  The  delivery  of  the  speakers  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  impeded  by  the  awkward  necessity  of  being  con- 
fined to  manuscript.  In  one  sense  this  is  encouraging,  as  many 
of  our  best  orators  have  acknowledged  their  success  to  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  first  delivered  all  their  public 
addresses  from  closely-written  manuscript ;  then  they  had  writ- 
ten halfoi  their  addresses  in  notes  ;  and  thus  on,  until  perfect 
confidence  in  themselves  was  inspired  and  not  even  notes  were 
needed.  So  it  is  hoped  that  this  method  of  public  speaking, 
which  has  been  advantageous  to  many  great  orators,  will  some 
day  be  presented  as  the  method  used  by  orators  whose  educa- 
tion was  assisted  in  Hyde  Park  High  School. 
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Debates  upon  the  Hawaiian  affair,  equal  suffrage  to  both 
sexes,  and  other  subjects  of  similar  interest,  have  intensified 
the  desire  of  many  to  ferret  out  the  causes  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  and  thus  to  reason  out  the  shortest  means  to  an 
amicable  settlement  of  questions  which  are  vexing  the  minds  of 
the  greatest  men. 

Prepared  papers  upon  vital  topics  have  been  sadly  neglected, 
yet  they  are  the  corner-stones  upon  which  to  build  an  easy  and 
graceful  delivery.  In  the  quiet  of  the  study-room,  where  naught 
can  disturb,  lies  the  secret  of  an  intelligently  prepared  and 
highly  interesting  paper.  In  the  study  the  great  reforms  of 
Luther  were  born  ;  the  evolution  of  the  greatest  principles  of 
science  found  its  origin  in  the  study  ;  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave  was  the  fruition  of  carefully  spent  moments  in  the  study. 
A  paper  upon  any  subject  should  have  the  undivided  attention 
of  every  element  in  the  human  frame  necessary  to  its  perfect 
accomplishment.  In  the  study  the  mind  can  delve  into  the 
regions  of  pure  thought,  can  explore  the  caverns  of  mystery 
which  lie  too  deep  for  the  hasty  glance.  A  paper  should  be 
the  index  of  one's  time  alone,  which  an  audience  should  fathom 
without  difficulty. 

Impromptu  work  has  not  been  neglected,  but  on  the  con- 
trary abused.  Evidently  this  portion  of  the  program  in  literary 
meetings  is  esteemed  as  a  practical  joke.  Far  from  it.  The 
ability  to  instantly  cease  thinking  of  a  base-ball  game,  and  as 
quicl^ly  to  speak  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  wars  of  Julius 
Caesar,  is  found  in  a  very  few  people.  This  statement  does  not 
argue  that  the  art  of  impromptu  speaking  is  innate,  but  rather 
that  its  acquisition  is  possible.  And  how?  By  keeping  per- 
sistently at  it.  Im})r<)mptu  speaking  develops  the  greatest  fac- 
ulty of  an  able  barrister  —  his  activity  of  mind.  It  gives  one 
absolute  control  over  his  reasoning  powers,  in  fact  makes  a  man 
master  of  himself,  which  is  the  first  requirement  of  a  man  who 
hoj)es  to  move  others. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1894,  occurred,  at  Plymouth  Church, 
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the  literary  event  of  the  season.  It  was  a  challenge  debate  with 
North  Division  High  School,  Preparations  necessary  for  such 
a  subject  as  "Are  Strikes  Right?"  must  be  diligent  and  search- 
ing. They  were ;  and  if  no  one  else  in  the  Church  on  that 
evening  found  interest  in  the  subject,  the  debaters  themselves 
did,  and  have  expressed  their  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting such  a  School  upon  such  a  subject. 

One  of  the  highly  interesting  features  of  this  year's  work  in 
the  Ray  was  the  organization  of  a  mock  Senate.  Each  senator 
at  Washington  was  ably  represented  at  Hyde  Park.  Bills  of 
all  kinds  were  discussed, — appropriations,  tariffs,  educational, 
military,  and  others  of  interest  to  the  people  at  large.  Chicago 
received  a  new  post-office.  Mr.  French  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  President  of  the  United  States  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  his  messages  at  various  times  were  read  with  great 
interest.  They  bore  upon  topics  of  national  interest  and  im- 
portance, which  only  lack  of  time  prevented  from  being  dis- 
cussed. The  parliamentary  practice  in  this  Senate  was  a  drill 
which  will  be  of  valuable  service  to  all  for  many  years  to  come. 
Senatorial  courtesy  was  not  so  thoroughly  observed  as  it  might 
have  been,  but  the  body  as  a  whole  presented  an  appearance 
very  august  and  authoritative.  The  speaking  of  the  Sena- 
tors was  almost  wholly  impromptu,  and  no  meeting  during  the 
whole  term  was  dull,  but,  rather,  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm. 
One  of  the  High  Schools  of  Minneapolis  has  since  applied  to 
us  for  information  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  a  similar 
Senate  there. 

The  Ray  Society  is  now  under  very  efficient  management ; 
and  as  its  success  has  already  been  assured  the  chief  respon- 
sibility will  lie  in  keeping  the  prow  directed  straight  toward  the 
highest  points  of  success  capable  of  being  reached. 


THE  AGASSIZ  SOCIETY. 


IHE  Agassiz  Association  was  founded  in  1875  at 
Lenox,  Mass.,  and  it  has  since  spread  very  rapidly, 
until  there  are  now  over  fifteen  hundred  Chapters, 
with  some  twenty  thousand  members.  In  April, 
1892,  it  became  an  incorporated  association,  and 
Mr.  Harlan  L.  Ballard,  the  founder,  was  elected 
by  the  trustees  as  the  first  president.  The  objects 
as  set  forth  by  the  incorporators  are  "  the  promo- 
tion of  scientific  education  ;  the  advancement  of  science  ;  the 
collection  in  museums  of  natural  and  scientific  specimens  :  the 
employment  of  observers  and  teachers  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.*" 

The  Hyde  Park  High  School  is  represented  in  this  Asso- 
ciation by  an  active  Chapter,  which  has  held  its  meetings  regu- 
larly on  Tuesday  afternoons  directly  at  the  close  of  the  school 
session.  When  we  moved  into  our  new  building,  it  was  found 
best  to  change  the  day  to  Monday,  and  we  were  foitunate  in 
securing  the  large  Physics  lecture-room  as  our  place  of  meeting. 
The  general  objects  of  such  a  society  as  the  Agassiz  must 
be  familiar  to  most ;  but  to  show  the  scope  of  our  Chapter,  let 
us  quote  the  following  from  the  ''White  and  Blue''  of  elan. 
2,  1893,  on  the  Agassiz  Society  :  ''  It  might  be  well  to  state 
right  here,  however,  that  the  topics  discussed  at  its  meetings 
are  not,  as  might  be  inferred,  confined  to  biology,  but  are 
intended  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  science  ;  and  thus  geology, 
meteorology,  chemistry,  and  physics  receive  attention,  the  So- 
ciety being  therefore  a  Science  club.'" 
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A  word  now  as  to  methods.  We  are  striving,  of  course;,  to 
become  closer  observers  of  nature  and  natui'al  phenomena,  and  to 
acquire  the  power  to  interpret  accurately  these  facts,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  become  acquainted  with  a  greater  range  of  facts 
and  phenomena  than  is  possible  in  our  ordinary  course  of  study, 
—  in  a  word,  to  carry  out  that  important  principle  of  science, 
specialization.  Thus  each  member  is  expected  to  take  up  some 
special  study  in  one  of  the  departments  of  science,  and  to  give 
to  the  Society  the  results  of  his  own  work  in  the  form  of  a 
paper.  Besides  this,  at  each  meeting  observations  are  called 
for,  when  members  are  expected  to  report  some  interesting 
fact  or  phenomenon  they  have  noticed  during  the  week. 

To  supplement  this,  it  is  the  plan  to  have  talks  on  various 
topics  by  the  instructors  in  the  School  and  from  the  Chicago 
University.  Then,  too,  frequent  excursions  are  taken,  either 
by  the  Society  as  a  whole,  or  different  members  are  assigned 
different  regions  to  visit,  and  are  required  to  report  to  the 
Society  the  specimens  found. 

In  the  new  building  we  have  been  assigned  two  rooms,  to  be 
known  as  Agassiz  museums,  in  which  to  keep  our  collections. 
These  will  be  provided  with  cases,  and  our  specimens — biolog- 
ical and  mineral  —  will,  when  arranged,  make  a  collection  of 
which  the  Society  and  the  School  can  well  feel  proud. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  are  as  follows  : 

President Edw^akd   Kilbouknk. 

Vlce-Presldeiit     .      .      .  Miss  Isabel  Arnold. 

Secretary Miss  I.  F.  Bowkek. 

Treasurer George  Maniekke. 

_,  (  Wallace  Ckaig. 

Curators - 

(  Edward  Kilbourne. 

Librarian jMiss  Isabel   Arnold. 


THE 

MANDOLIN  AND  BANJO  CLUBS. 


YDE  PARK  has  its  foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  lawn- 
tennis  players,  who  pose  as  heroes  before  our  fair 
maidens'  eyes.  But  they  are  heroes  only  when 
balmy  breezes  float  o'er  Lake  Michigan,  for,  hardy 
though  they  be,  they  cannot  brave  the  storms  of  winter  to  in- 
dulge in  these  sports.  Therefore,  several  restless  spirits  of  the 
School  set  to  work  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  winter  after- 
noons could  be  improved,  and  as  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs 
were  all  the  rage,  they  thought  that  would  be  the  very  thing. 
One  fine  day  the  surprised  students  beheld  a  half-dozen 
handsome  (?)  young  men  ascending  the  stairs,  with  banjos  and 
guitars  under  their  arms.  Those  who  were  curious  enough  to 
find  out  what  all  this  meant  followed  these  young  men  to  hear 
them  practice. 

This  first  meeting  was  fairly  successful,  barring  the  many 
discords  that  floated  out  on  the  still  air  of  our  assembly-room. 
Mr.  Robert  Upham  was  chosen  leader  ;  and  by  frequent  drill- 
ing at  his  hands  the  ban  joists  have  acquired  such  harmony  that 
they  are  now  able  to  render  the  most  difficult  compositions. 

But  the  first  meetino"  of  the  Mandolin  Club  will  lono-  be  re- 
membered  in  the  annals  of  Hyde  Park's  history  as  the  noisiest 
and  most  unmusical  meeting  that  ever  was  held.  Nearly  all 
the  mandolin  players  were  beginners,  and  naturally  each  one 
wanted  to  play  his  own  little  piece,  so  during  the  turmoil  could 
be  heard  selections  that  sounded  something  like — ^''Over  the 
Waves,"  "  Washington  Post,"  "■  High  School  Cadets,"  and 
*'  Stars  of  the  Summer  Nijiht." 
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Finally,  Mr.  Steve  Buhrer  was  chosen  leader.  This  was  a 
wise  selection,  for  under  his  careful  leadership  the  Mandolin 
Club  progressed  rapidly,  and  was  so  carefully  drilled  that  the 
players  even  counted  time  in  their  sleep. 

One  memorable  day  the  notice  was  given  that  the  Banjo 
Club  would  make  its  first  appearance  in  public,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Ray  Literary  Society.  Room  A  was  crowded,  and  peo- 
ple were  standing  in  the  halls,  all  anxiously  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Banjo  Club. 

In  order  to  protect  the  banjoists,  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety announced  that  no  hostile  demonstrations  of  any  kind 
would  be  permitted. 

Finally  the  Club  appeared,  amidst  a  storm  of  applause.  Then 
all  was  still ;  one  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  This  stillness 
made  the  banjoists  feel  more  nervous,  for  they  all  thought  some- 
thing was  surely  wrong.  But  all  was  rights  and  the  first  selec- 
tion was  rendered  in  such  fine  style  that  the  applause  was  suffi- 
cient to  demand  an  encore.  So  the  Club  returned,  and  played 
the  ''  Farewell  Waltz,"  which  was  understood  to  be  their  latest 
selection.  After  their  debut.,  they  were  called  upon  several 
times  to  play  before  the  public,  and  each  time  did  credit  to 
themselves,  especially  at  Plymouth  Church  on  the  night  of 
April  12. 

All  this  time  the  Mandolin  Club  was  steadily  improving, 
gradually  approaching  perfection,  but  they  were  loth  to  appear 
in  public. 

About  a  month  before  the  dedication  of  the  new  building, 
Mr.  French  announced  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  Banjo 
Club  play  on  that  occasion.  This  announcement  set  the  ban- 
joists to  work  preparing  for  the  great  day,  and  when  it  came 
they  surprised  every  one  present  by  the  excellence  of  their 
playing. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  two  Clubs  to  unite  next  year  and 
form  a  Glee  Club.  Let  us  all  give  them  a  hearty  support,  and 
wish  them  a  brilliant  success. 
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The  members  of  the  Clubs  are  as  follows  : 


MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

Mandolins : 

BANJO  CLUB 

Banjos  : 

S.   BUHRER       .... 

'95 

R.  B.  Upham      . 

.     '96 

W.  H.  Ott     .... 

'95 

C.  R.  Bellamy  . 

.     '96 

M.  FiSK 

'96 

M.  FiSK    .     .     . 

.     '96 

W.  E.  Lewis      .     .     . 

'96 

W.  H.  NOYES       . 

.     '95 

M.  B.  Parker  .     .     . 

'96 

W.  P.  Rice    .     . 

.     '97 

W.  WiLSOX    .... 

'97 

Mandolin  : 

Guitars  : 

S.   BuHRER      .       . 

.     '95 

W.  K.  Maull    .     .     . 

'95 

Guitars: 

E.   D.   KiLBOURNE     .       . 

'96 

E.   D.   KiLBOURNE 

.     '96 

D.  M.  Ray    .... 

'96 

W.  K.  Maull     . 

.     .     -95 

The  King's  Daughters  Union  Society  of  the  High  School  was 
organized  in  January,  1893.  Many  in  the  School  belonged  to 
different  King's  Daughters  circles,  and  the  plan  was  to  have 
the  different  circles  represented  meet  and  discuss  the  advis- 
ability of  forming  a  union  of  all,  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  each 
one  might  be  stronger  and  apply  more  directly  to  School  work. 

Accordingly,  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1893,  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Lewis,  such  a  meeting  was  held,  and  a  union  society  of 
King's  Daughters  was  organized.  Its  object  is  to  deepen  the 
spiritual  life  of  each  individual,  and  to  promote  in  each  greater 
Christian  activity.  The  first  meetings  were  held  at  different 
houses,  and  opened  with  devotional  exercises,  after  which  a  short 
programme  was  given,  with  music,  recitations,  and  usually  an 
address  by  an  outsider  on  some  interesting  subject. 

After  the  boys'  organization  was  formed,  in  February,  alter- 
nate meetings  were  held  with  them  for  the  first  year  ;  but  this 
year  it  was  decided  to  hold  union  meetings  each  month  unless, 
by  special  request  of  either,  a  separate  session  was  called.  The 
union  meetings  have  been  beneficial  in  giving  us  a  larger  attend- 
ance, and  thus  we  feel  more  assurance  in  asking  our  friends  to 
help  us,  and  more  enthusiasm,  and  are  able  to  carry  on  together 
more  work  than  would  have  been  possible  individually. 

Our  work  from  September  has  been  so  closely  connected 
with  the  Philadelphi  as  not  to  be  separated  from  that  Society, 
and  a  fuller  report  will  be  found  under  their  article. 

This  year  we  have  added  many  to  our  membership  by  hav- 
ing associate  as  well  as  active  members.    The  pledge  is  similar 
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to  the  active,  excepting  that  the  associate  members  do  not  belong 
to  any  other  circle.  "  We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  express 
our  interests  in  the  aims  of  the  High  School  Society  of  King's 
Daughters,  our  purpose  to  support  its  union  meetings  with  the 
Philadelphi  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month,  and  our  will- 
ingness to  pay  the  annual  dues  of  ten  cents." 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  by  any  means  reached  our  goal ; 
we  look  forward  to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when  each  one  in 
the  School  will  take  an  interest,  and  express  it  by  signing  either 
the  active  or  associate  pledge.  What  harmony  we  would  then 
have,  all  working  together  for  good  in  His  Name  I 


PHILADELPHI. 

"  ^Sans  j^^'^t'  at  sans  repvoQhe.'' 


The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  development  of  true  nianhoofl  in 
ourselves.  Its  members  shall  seek  to  exhibit  honor,  courtesy,  and  loyalty 
to  principle  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  everyday  life,  to  gain  information 
in  regard  to  the  needs  and  activities  of  our  city,  and  to  endeavor  to  meet 
these  needs  and  lend  a  hand  in  these  activities. 


In  the  issue  of  "  White  and  Blue  "  dated  Feb.  6,  1893,  appeared 
an  article  entitled  "  A  Message  and  an  Appeal."  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  life  and  death  of  Phillips  Brooks  and  the  desire 
to  perpetuate  the  large  ty]3e  of  manhood  that  he  represented. 
In  response  to  the  invitation  to  form  a  club  intended  to  develop 
such  aim,  a  good  number  assembled,  in  the  same  week,  at  the 
Hyde  Park  Club  and  organized  the  society  whose  object  is  given 
above. 

At  this  meeting,  members  of  the  School  representing  St. 
Andrew's  Brotherhood,  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gave  the  aims  of  each,  as  a  suggestion  of  the 
common  ground  on  which  we  might  stand  in  our  contemplated 
work.  Mr.  Bennett  reported  upon  College  Settlements,  Mr. 
Morrison  gave  an  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  Jail,  and  Mr. 
Hill  spoke  of  Chivalry  and  the  application  of  its  highest  prin- 
ciples to  modern  life.  Stirring  words  were  spoken  by  Professor 
Lewis  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  upon  true  manhood,  and 
to  the  inspiration  that  his  presence  gave  is  due  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  our  enterprise  started.  '^  Character  is 
a  matter  of  treading  on  impossibilities."  '^  Scholarship  means 
years,  and  character  means  tens  of  years."     ''  Brace  your  moral 
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nature  for  a  fight  for  character."  Some  of  us  will  not  soon 
forget  these  utterances  of  the  speaker. 

The  long  debated  name  for  the  union  was  not  decided  upon 
until  a  week  or  two  later,  when,  at  Mr.  Purdy's  happy  sugges- 
tion, ''  Philadelphi"  was  adopted  as  a  term  at  once  comprehen- 
sive and  brief. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  mention  each  of  the  friends  outside  of 
School  who  have  brought  messages  of  high  import.  Abiding 
gratitude  is  in  our  hearts  as  we  recall  their  generous  aid.  "  Not 
once  or  twice  in  our  brief  story  "  has  the  University  sent  its 
representatives. 

Professor  McClintock  gave  us  in  '93  his  talk  on  "  The  Nat- 
ural History  of  a  Sin,"  accouipanied  by  the  ingenious  diagram 
still  treasured  by  some  of  his  hearers,  and  this  year  he  came  to 
us  again,  with  that  strong  personal  impress  which  doubles  the 
force  of  his  utterances. 

If  any  of  us  have  dug  new  channels  in  the  brain,  or  ceased 
to  rely  upon  Miss  XYZ  for  our  information,  we  owe  it  largely 
to  Professor  Clark  and  the  thoughts  he  gave  us  upon  ''  Habit, 
physiologically  considered." 

With  Mrs.  Dixson,  librarian  at  the  University,  we  visited 
libraries  in  London,  and  became  eager  to  help  establish  in  our 
own  city  something  similar  to  the  Penny  Library  of  the  great 
metropolis.  Dr.  Rubinkam's  theme  is  indicated  by  his  quota- 
tion from  a  French  tragedienne  who  said,  ''•  My  four  hours  upon 
the  stage  represent  twenty  hours  of  preparation."  At  our  last 
meeting  Di*.  Bayard  Holmes  spoke  on  Fraternity,  and  the  state 
of  society  that  renders  its  true  and  constant  exercise  imperative. 

For  the  music  that  has  brightened  the  programmes  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  our  own  musicians,  the  Banjo  Club  and 
soloists  of  various  kinds.  We  gratefully  record,  also,  the  ser- 
vices of  one  or  two  friends  from  the  city. 

The  Northwestern  University  settlement  and  the  Waif's 
Mission   have  sent  representatives  to  give  information  of  their 
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work,  and  reports  by  visiting  members  of  our  association  have 
been  given  of  Colonel  Clark's  Mission,  Hull  House,  the  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Sailors'  Mission,  etc. 

On  the  second  Saturday  evening  of  each  month,  eight  repre- 
sentatives of  the  joint  societies  provide  an  entertainment  for  the 
boys  at  44  State  street.  Miss  Harrison's  face  has  become  a 
familiar  and  welcome  one  at  our  meetings,  and  her  report  of  a 
unique  entertainment  given  by  her  boys  at  Irving  Park  resulted 
in  an  invitation  to  them  to  perform  before  us,  which  they  did 
in  April.  The  evening  was  an  unfavorable  one,  but  gave  us 
$12.25  to  expend  for  their  benefit. 

For  this  entertainment,  as  well  as  for  our  monthly  gather- 
ings, the  University  Congregational  Chapel  has  opened  its  hos- 
pitable doors  and  we  have  become  much  attached  to  the  cheer- 
ful room,  so  conveniently  near  school,  where  we  have  been  wel- 
comed. The  attendance  has  increased  this  year,  and  the  union 
meetings  have  averaged  sixty  or  more. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  efficient  Kelief  Committee, 
which  has  distributed  about  'f50,  made  personal  investigations 
of  needy  cases  reported,  purchased  provisions,  etc.  A  case  still 
on  hand  has  created  much  interest,  and  during  the  illness  of 
the  wife,  at  a  hospital,  the  solitary  and  feeble  husband  has  been 
visited  two  or  three  times  a  week  by  boys  and  girls  from  the 
societies.  His  appreciation  of  this  friendly  interest  is  shown 
in  a  note  of  suggestion  if  a  visitor  fails  to  appear  at  the  expected 
time,  *' I  am  so  lonely.     I  hope  some  one  will  drop  in." 

There  is  much  that  cannot  be  reported.  We  may  speak  of 
our  enjoyment  in  the  meetings,  of  our  deepening  interest  in 
one  another,  of  the  visible  results,  but  there  is  something  more 
—  impulses  received,  generous  sympathies  stirred,  horizons 
widened,  aims  not  yet  realized,  a  growing  desire  ''  to  make  some 
nook  of  God's  creation  a  little  fruitfuller,  better,  more  worthy 
of  God  ;  to  make  some  human  hearts  a  little  wiser,  man  fuller, 
happier,  more  blessed,  less  cursed  !  " 
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OFFICERS. 

President F.  B.  Johnstone,   94. 

Vice-President      .     .      .     L.  M.  Head,  '95. 

Secretary R.  Graves,  '96. 

Treasurer R.  Donovan,  '97. 

Executive  Committee. 
W.  G.  Walling,  '95.      L.  I.  Porter,  '94.     J.  S.  Scovel,  95. 


THE 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


'HAT  a  meeting  that  was,  the  first  meet- 
ing of  our  present  Athletic  Association  ! 
To  be  sure,  long  ago  a  society  of  this  kind 
had  been  established  and  had  lasted  several 
years,  during  which  time  it  had  proved  a  successful  enterprise^ 
particularly  in  raising  money  for  the  teams ;  but  that  Association 
went  out  of  existence  with  the  closing  of  the  old  Gymnasium^ 
and  its  revival  at  this  first  meeting  was  accompanied  with  a  large 
amount  of  enthusiasm  but  a  small  number  of  boys.  These  boys 
were,  however,  those  who  had  athletics  most  at  heart,  and  on 
that  account  it  was  a  very  eventful  meeting. 

In  the  first  place,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  which  stated, 
among  other  things,  something  to  the  effect  that  every  boy  in 
school  should  ''  skip  "  as  often  as  the  occasion  demanded,  under 
penalty  of  a  considerable  loss  of  flesh,  and  that  they  should  use 
their  lungs  to  the  utmost  capacity,  disregardful  of  the  occasion. 
Now  at  the  first  glance  these  rules  may  seem  a  little  peculiar, 
but  if  one  looks  into  the  matter  it  will  be  found  that  without  a 
doubt  they  have  greatly  raised  the  standard  of  the  School. 

We  also  elected  officers  at  that  meeting,  and  in  most  of  the 
elections  great  brilliancy  and  wisdom  were  displayed,  for  wdio 
could  better  aid  in  keeping  order  than  "  Coxey  "  himself?  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  boys  permitted  their  remaining 
enthusiasm  to  depart  through  that  escape-valve  commonly  called 
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the  mouth,  and  as  yell  after  yell  was  given  one  could  distinctly 
hear  the  sky-lights  above  the  drawing-room  murmur  their  appre- 
ciation. 

Now  to  an  outsider  this  may  all  seem  very  amusing,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  boys  had  at  this  time  begun  to 
grow  excited  over  the  reports  which  were  circulated  concerning 
the  many  features  of  the  new  building,  particularly  the  Gym- 
nasium, and  quite  naturally  the  idea  entered  their  craniums 
tliat  Hyde  Park  was  lacking  in  one  thing,  and  that  was  a  soci- 
ety devoted  to  Athletics.  So  that  finally  such  a  society  has  been 
made  a  reality. 

With  the  exception  of  the  one  above  mentioned,  probably 
the  best  meeting  was  that  held  in  the  Physics  lecture-room  of 
the  new  building,  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  two  days  before 
leaving  for  Champaign,  at  which  there  were  present  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  crowding  the  room  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
including  window  sills,  tables,  ^^latform,  thermostat,  and  the 
floor.  But  all  went  off  remai'kably  well,  and  forty  boys  ex- 
pressed their  wish  to  attend  the  State  field-day,  which  event 
will  be  described  in  another  part  of  the  book. 

It  may  be  supposed  from  what  we  have  thus  far  said  that 
we  have  done  nothing  except  hold  meetings  :  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  in  the  name  of  the  School  we  have  had  charge  of  this 
year's  base-ball  team,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  teams  Hyde 
Park  ever  put  upon  the  diamond.  It  is  our  aim  to  do  equally 
well  with  the  other  sports,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  we  can 
accomplish  much  through  our  organization,  as  it  offers  a  means 
of  raising  money.  (And  I  will  state  here  that  although  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Hyde  Park  High  School  for  many  different  purposes, 
very  little  has  been  raised  for  Athletics.)  It  also  by  its  meet- 
ings brings  the  boys  together  in  a  way  which  no  other  society 
can,  and  enthuses  them  individally  to  a  still  greater  effort  to 
elevate  the  White  and  Blue. 

All  in  all,  this  Society  deserves  success,  for  through  its  efforts 
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more  than  anything  else  other  High  Schools  learn  what  Hyde 
Park  is  really  able  to  do.  The  Officers  as  chosen  at  our  first 
meeting  are  as  follows  : 

President WiIvLiam  C.  Jacksox. 

Vice-President     ....  Harold  F.  White. 

Secretary William  K.  Maull. 

Treasurer Philip  M.  Walters. 

Sergeant-at-Arnis      .      .      .  R.  E.  McNamara. 


THE  GIRLS'  GLEE  CLUB. 


INCE,  among  the  boys  of  the  School,  clubs  of  all 
kinds  were  quite  a  prominent  feature,  it  occurred 
to  a  thoughtful  member  of  the  opposite  sex  that 
something  should  be  done  to  win  glory  for  her  fel- 
lows. The  result  of  these  cogitations  was  the  organization  of 
the  Girls'  Glee  Club. 

Mr.  French  gave  his  cordial  support  and  cooperation  to  the 
plan  as  soon  as  it  was  proposed  to  him.  The  subject  was 
canvassed  thoroughly,  and  as  many  were  found  interested,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April. 

Fortunately  for  the  successful  formation  of  the  Club,  Mr. 
Blackman  was  visiting  the  School,  and  when  the  scheme  was 
unfolded  to  him,  he  agreed  to  lend  his  assistance.  The  o'irls 
were  somewhat  daunted  by  the  appearance  of  the  Professor, 
fearing  he  would  wish  to  test  their  voices  separately.  Bat  un- 
derstanding their  feelings  in  such  matters,  he  did  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  instead  he  tried  them  all  together,  and  then  suggested  a 
book  which  he  thought  suited  to  the  ability  of  the  members. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned,  but  not  before  Mr.  Blackman  had 
said  he  would  try  to  be  with  them  each  week. 

The  Glee  Club,  as  then  organized,  consisted  of  about  fifteen 
members,  chiefly  Juniors.  But  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Club  to  confine  its  membershij)  to  any  one  Class. 

A  course  of  simple   music  will  be  pursued  till  each  one's 
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part  and  place  is  clearly  defined,  and  all  work  together  in  })er- 
fect  harmony.  When  that  time  arrives,  a  higher  grade  of  miisie 
will  be  attempted. 

In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  musical  abilities  of  the  inern- 
bers  of  the  School  will  not  be  hidden,  but  will  shine  forth  for  the 
benefit  of  their  class-mates.  The  musical  standard  of  the  School 
will  undoubtedly  be  raised.  These  facts  seem  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  members,  all  of  whom  seem  earnest  in  the  work  and  will- 
ing: to  labor  for  the  success  of  the  Club. 


-^'f 
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FANCY  AND  FACT 

Bv  CORINNH  T^.  COLE. 


She  was  studying  her  Latin, 
Was  this  little  maid  in  brown. 

With  her  hair  all  tossed  and  tangled. 
On  her  forehead  such  a  frown. 

And  a  ray  of  brightest  sunshine 
Crept  in  through  the  open  door, 

And  her  bright  eyes  fell  upon  it, 
As  it  lay  along  the  floor. 

And  it  called  her  mind  from  stu<ly, 
For  it  lay  so  smiling  there ; 

Such  a  perfect  frame  for  picture 
That  she  fell  into  the  snare. 

And  she  painted  lovely  pictures 
Of  a  future  bright  and  fair  ; 

And  she  built  such  glowing  castles — 
Radiant  palaces  of  air ! 

She  would  finish  up  her  Latin 

In  a  University  ; 
She  would  graduate  with  honor 

And  a  Valedictory. 

She  'd  excel  in  all  the  classics  ; 

Then  at  writing  she  would  try  ; 
She  would  be  a  noted  author  — 

In  that  hopeful  bye-and-bye. 
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And  sueli  wonderful  l>riglit  novels 
Would  be  written  in  her  name, 

She  would  rise  above  her  school-mates 
To  the  "splendid  heights  of  fame.'" 

And  all  nations  would  admire  her, 
F'or  her  fame  would  spread  so  far. 

Higher,  higher,  rose  her  castle, 
Till  the  dome  had  touched  a  star. 


Twenty  years  have  quickly  flitted 
Since  that  dreamy  little  maid 

Built,  such  lofty,  airy  castles, 
Ere  foundations  she  had  laid. 

Just  the  other  day  I  saw  her 
In  a  far-off  country  town  : 

O'er  a  giammar-school  the  mistress. 
Once  the  little  maid  in  brown. 


CHARLES  W.  FRENCH, 
Principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  Scliool. 


OUR  PRINCIPAL 


'UTOBIOGRAPHIES  are  disappointing.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  while  they  might  give  us  an  out- 
line picture  of  the  life  of  a  man,  they  fail  to  reveal 
to  us  fully  those  details  of  daily  life  and  work  which 
we  would  so  gladly  know.  They  are  usually  brief,  almost  every 
writer  of  his  own  life  and  work  being  restrained  by  modesty 
when  he  attempts  to  introduce  himself  to  the  public.  Note,  for 
example,  the  following  sketch  of  Mr.  French's  life  as  given  by 
himself. 

"  Charles  W.  French  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  April  5, 
1858.  His  father  died  of  consumption  when  the  son  was  ten 
years  old.  Charles  went  through  the  common  schools,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  High  School  in  1874.  By  the  self-sacri- 
ficing efforts  of  a  devoted  mother,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  Dart- 
mouth College,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1879 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1882.  He  began  teaching 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  taught  every  winter  of  his  col- 
lege course.  After  graduation  he  became  Principal  of  the 
Marlow,  N.  H.,  Academy.  In  1880,  he  became  Principal  of 
the  Ferrysburg,  Mich.,  school,  and  two  years  later  Superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  schools.  In  1884,  he  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  teacher  of  History  in  the  West  Divis- 
ion High  School,  Chicago,  and  in  1890  was  promoted  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Lake  View  High  School.  In  1891  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Hyde  Park  High  School.  He  is  author  of 
'  Lincoln  the  Liberator  '  in  the  '  American  Reformers  '  series, 
'  The  Words  of  Lincoln,'  and  numerous  papers  and  articles  on 
educational  subjects." 
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He  has  left  it  for  us  to  picture  for  ourselves  his  life  among 
the  Vermont  hills,  amid  those  beauties  of  scenery,  and  amidst 
that  rugged  New  England  life  which  has  given  to  us  some  of 
our  greatest  soldiers,  poets,  and  scholars.  We  must  read  be- 
tween the  lines  to  see  the  love  and  devotion  of  that  son  for  his 
widowed  mother.  We  are  left  to  wonder  if  he  ever  taught  in  a 
country  school,  and  if  he  had  the  pleasure  of  ''  boardin'  'round." 

We  would  have  been  glad  to  learn  incidents  of  his  college 
life,  which  have  not  been  given  ;  and  of  one  great  event  of  his 
life,  his  marriage,  he  mentions  not  even  the  date.  Of  his  ''  Life 
of  Lincoln  "  he  gives  us  but  the  name,  saying  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  it  takes  a  high  rank  among  the  biographies  of  our 
Martyred  President. 

Of  his  work  in  Hyde  Park  High  School,  however,  w^e  are 
able  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  During  the  three  years 
he  has  been  here  he  has  won  for  himself  a  warm  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  students  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
members  of  the  School.  Many  are  the  young  men  and  young- 
women  to  whom  Mr.  French's  name  will  stand  for  inspiration, 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  help  to  a  nobler  manhood  and 
womanhood.  He  is  never  too  busy  to  give  his  attention  and 
personal  interest  in  any  matter  which  is  taken  to  him  for  advice 
and  counsel.  His  courtesy  is  unfailing,  his  patience  untiring, 
his  influence  ennobling  from  the  beautiful  consistency  of  his 
Christian  life. 

This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  the 
work  he  has  done  for  the  new  High  School  building.  To  his 
energy  and  ceaseless  vigilance  we  owe  it,  in  a  large  measure,  that 
we  have  a  building  so  well  equipped  in  gymnasium  and  labora- 
tories, so  admirably  arranged,  so  well  furnished  and  beautifully 
lighted  and  ventilated.  With  such  equipment  and  under  such 
management  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  will  become  a  still 
stronger  centre  of  influence  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

All  honor  to  the  man  to  whom  these  results  are  so  largely  due. 


SALVE  ET  VALE. 

Bv  ^NNfH  THARSON. 
(Written  a  few  days  before  leaving  the  old  building. ) 

Thou  great  blonde  building  over  there, 
With  all  thy  plaster  fresh  and  fair, 
Thy  ventilation  sa7is  reproclie. 

And  other  features  ; 
What  thinkest  of  thy  prospects  now  ? 
Wilt  thou  in  four  short  days  allow 
Upon  thy  precincts  to  encroach 

No  noisy  creatures? 
Thou  canst  not  help  thyself,  't  is  true  ; 
Thy  days' of  respite  now  are  few. 
A  host  of  young  folk  soon  devours 

All  aspect  sage. 
Thou'rt  like  a  guardian,  tall  and  grim. 
Who  comes,  since  we  have  need  of  him. 
To  make  our  little  portion  ours. 

Now  we  're  of  age. 

II. 
But  thou,  our  dear  old  school-house,  red  and  rough. 
We  turn  our  eyes  to  thee  with  love  enough. 
Thou  'rt  like  a  kind  old  nurse,  benign  and  broad, 
Who  held  us  in  her  bosom  when  we  trod 
The  lowest  step  of  this,  the  second  flight 
In  the  great  Stairs  of  Knowledge.     High  and  white 
It  stood  above  us.     Slowly,  year  by  year, 
And  step  by  step,  we  've  scaled  it  and  stand  here. 
Almost  upon  the  landing  and  look  round 
Across  our  earth,  into  the  blue  profound ; 
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And  higher  up  in  that  same  shining  blue 
Stretch  flight  on  flight,  up,  out,  beyond  our  view. 
The  Stairs  of  Knowledge  have  no  ending,  till 
The  farthest  star  of  the  vast  Cosmos  spill 
Its  love.    We  climb,  and  all  that  we  achieve 
Lies  in  these  two :  the  power  to  perceive 
A  little  widelier  on  this  our  earth ; 
The  power  to  see  th'  eternal  sky  give  birth 
To  one  more  flight :  the  first  a  prize  for  men, 
The  last  a  gain  for  gods.     There  is  delight 
In  climbing  just  for  climbing's  sake.      Requite 
Our  work  with  sweet  fulfillment,  0  ye  years  ! 
And  thou,  dear  old  red  school-house,  have  no  fears 
That  once  outside  thy  doors,  we  '11  thee  forget. 
Hast  thou  for  us  in  turn  a  fond  regret? 
We  '11  hope  so,  for  that  hope  is  always  sweet. 
Perchance  amid  the  rush  of  childish  feet 
And  ring  of  childish  laughter  'tween  thy  walls, 
Thou  'It  hear  an  echo  pulsing  through  thy  halls, 
The  echo  of  our  voices,  our  foot-falls. 
Perchance  among  those  faces,  dark  and  fair. 
Thou  'It  find  a  shadow  of  our  faces  there. 
And  when  amid  our  class-song's  full  refrain, 
And  lights  and  flowers  and  gladness,  we  attain, 
Perchance  thy  flag  will  wave  a  little  more 
Than  the  June  breeze  will  give  occasion  for, 
A  friendly  flutter,  as  though  thou  would'st  say, 
''  I  have  not  quite  forgotten  you  to-day. 
My  children  I  Mine  !      O  and  I  love  ye  more 
Because,  though  issuing  from  a  stranger  door, 
A  thought,  remembrance-full,  of  me  comes  o'er 
Your  hearts,  my  glad  triumphant  sons  of  yore  !  " 

111. 
Ay,  many  a  thought  of  thee,  old  Nurse  I 
But  Progress  rules  the  universe  : 
And  when  her  staft\  witli  laurel  crowned, 
Beckons  to  some  new  camping-ground, 
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Or  with,  or  e'en  against  our  will 

We  follow,  follow,  follow  still. 

Then  as  all  mortals  aye  must^do, 

We  '11  cry,  with  heart  and  souljand  voice. 

Till  the  high  heavens  themselves  rejoice  - 

Farewell  the  Old,  but  hail  the  New ! 


OUR  PRESENT  HOME. 


c^ 


By  -Trincipal  C.  W.  FRENCH. 


,^/S^j. 
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HE  dreain  of  the  past  three  years  has  at  length  be- 
come a  reality,  and  the  new  building  is  ready  for 
occupancy.  Through  the  energy  and  foresight  of 
influential  friends,  and  the  unexampled  generosity 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Hyde  Park  has  one  of 
the  finest  High  School  Buildings  in  America.  A 
prominent  Eastern  college  professor,  after  a  thor- 
ough inspection,  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  complete  a  school  building,  there  being  nothing  in  the  East 
to  be  compared  with  it.  A  complete  description  of  the  building 
would  require  many  pages,  and  it  will  be  possible  in  the  space 
allotted  to  this  article  to  describe  only  a  few  of  its  more  im- 
portant features. 

It  stands  upon  a  lot  250  feet  long  by  175  feet  deep,  facing 
west  on  Kimbark  avenue  between  Fiftj^-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh 
streets.  The  building  itself  is  about  190  by  125  feet.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  with  a  basement  sufficiently  high  to  be  used 
for  many  purposes. 

There  are  eighteen  school-rooms  containing  938  sittings. 
In  the  basement  is  the  Gymnasium  extending  up  to  the  second 
floor,  the  Dressing-rooms,  Chemical  Laboratories  and  Lecture- 
room,  Lunch-rooms,  and  all  the  complicated  machinery  for 
heating  and  ventilating. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  Gymnasium  Galleries,  the  Biolog- 
ical Laboratories,  and  seven   beautiful  Class-rooms.     On  the 
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second  floor  are  the  Physical  Laboratory  and  Lecture-room,  the 
Library,  Reading-room,  Offices,  Agassiz-Museums  and  seven 
Class-rooms. 

On  the  third  floor  are  four  Class-rooms,  the  Assembly-hall 
with  ante-rooms,  and  the  Art-rooms.  On  each  floor  are  roomy 
Lavatories,  with  floors  of  tile,  marble  platforms  and  wash-bowls, 
and  with  all  accessories  complete. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  building 
to  the  average  student  is  the  Gymnasium,  wdiich  occupies  a 
room  80  feet  long,  33  feet  wide,  and  26  feet  high.  It  is  equipped 
wdth  the  most  approved  apparatus,  and  is  complete  in  every 
detail.  It  contains  ten  pulley-weights  and  rowing  machines, 
two  head-and-neck  machines,  one  elbow  machine,  four  flying 
rings,  eight  traveling  rings,  four  rope  ladders,  four  flying  poles, 
four  climbing  ropes,  one  giant  stride,  four  Gloy  horses  and 
bucks,  two  Gloy  parallels,  four  horizontal  bars,  one  striking- 
bag,  one  Rumsey  bag,  one  hitch  and  kick,  four  swinging  and 
horizontal  ladders,  numerous  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands, 
medicine  balls,  etc.  It  also  contains  one  patent  running  track, 
laid  with  proper  curves  and  elevations.  This  Gymnasium  is 
in  charge  of  a  competent  instructor,  who  maintains  a  general 
oversight  over  the  athletic  activities  of  the  School. 

The  Chemical  Lecture-room  is  furnished  with  a  lecture-table 
and  gas-chamber.  It  contains  ninety-six  lecture  chairs  arranged 
on  a  sloping  floor.  The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  complete 
in  every  detail.  The  larger  one  contains  nine  tables  for  exper- 
iments, equipped  with  slate  tops,  pneumatic  troughs  lined  with 
lead,  water,  gas,  reagent  cases,  and  numerous  drawers  with  key- 
less locks.  There  is  also  an  Instructors  table,  two  gas-cham- 
bers and  wall  cases.  In  the  smaller  Laboratory  there  are  a 
number  of  wall  cases,  a  long  table  for  advanced  work,  a  steam 
evaporator,  sink,  etc. 

These  three  rooms  are  ventilated  by  means  of  a  fan,  which 
may  be  driven  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  will  insure  the  speedy 
expulsion  of  all  noxious  odors. 
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The  Biological  Laboratories  on  the  first  floor  are  equipped 
with  improved  tables  to  accommodate  48  pupils,  bivalve-troughs, 
observation  tables,  marble  wash-bowls,  aquaria,  refrigerator, 
cases,  etc.  The  light  is  ample  for  microscopic  work  and  the 
larger  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  in  the 
building. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  and  Lecture-room  on  the  second 
floor  form  a  suite  80  feet  long  and  33  wide,  connected  by  broad 
sliding  doors.  The  Laboratory  is  furnished  with  a  long  instruc- 
tor's table  and  twelve  working  tables,  equipped  with  gas,  bat- 
tery-chambers, suspended  racks,  etc.  All  the  metal  work  is  of 
brass.    The  walls  are  lined  with  beautiful  cases  with  glass  doors. 

The  Lecture-room  is  built  with  a  sloping  floor  and  contains 
112  lecture-room  chairs,  also  a  large  lecture  table  and  wall 
cases.  A  new  device  has  been  adapted  to  the  windows  so  that 
all  light  may  be  shut  out  of  the  room,  for  the  use  of  the  solar 
microscope  and  for  electrical  experiments. 

The  Library  is  fitted  up  with  wall-cases,  many, of  them  with 
glass  doors,  which  will  contain  5000  volumes.  Connected  with 
the  Library  is  a  large  Keading-room,  with  library-tables,  writ- 
ing-shelves, magazine-cupboards,  newspaper  files,  and  map-rack. 

The  Office  is  on  the  second  floor  and  consists  of  two  rooms 
prettily  decorated  and  furnished. 

The  Art-room  is  on  the  third  floor  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building,  and  is  60  feet  long  by  28  feet  wide.  It  is  furnished 
with  mechanical  drawing  desks,  easels,  cases,  etc.  Three  eight- 
foot  statues,  representing  ''  Motherhood,"  '*  Learning,"  and 
''  Charity,"  stand  upon  pedestals  and  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  room.  The  light  is  abundant,  and  its  admission  is  reg- 
ulated by  opaque  shades  which  roll  from  both  the  toj)  and  bot- 
tom of  the  windows. 

The  Assembly  Hall  is  a  large  handsome  room  capable  of 
seating  1400  people.  It  is  well  lighted  by  numerous  chande- 
liers and  brackets,  and  the  acoustic  (juallties  are  good. 

The  floors  are  of  hard  maple  :   the  wainscoting  is  of  select 
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Georgia  pine,  and  the  doors  are  of  whit(3  pine  with  dark  guui- 
wood  panels. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  system  la(;ks  little  of  })erfectioii. 
The  steam  is  generated  in  three  GO-inch  Pope  boilers,  and  the 
power  is  furnished  by  a  35-horse-power  engine.  The  lieated  air 
is  forced  into  the  different  rooms  by  two  powerful  84-inch  fans. 
The  foul  air  passes  out  by  means  of  two  great  shafts  which  pass 
up  through  the  roof.  The  building  is  also  fitted  up  with  a 
complete  system  of  direct  heating  by  means  of  steam-coils  and 
radiators.  The  degree  of  heat  in  each  room  is  regulated  by 
thermostats  and  an  electric  service  which  maintains  a  fixed  tem- 
perature automatically. 

Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  new  Hyde 
Park  High  School  Building.  With  efficient  teachers  and  faith- 
ful students  it  ought  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  scholarship 
and  thorough  work  second  to  none  in  the  country. 


THE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  SYSTEM  OF 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Bv  T  resident  IV I L  LI  AM  %  HARPER. 


HE  University  Scholarships  form  a  part  of  the  honor 
system  of  the  University.  To  those  who  have  shown 
proficiency,  the  University  is  able  within  certain 
limitations  to  give  scholarships  and  fellowships. 
They  are  bestowed,  however,  solely  npon  the  ground 
of  scholarship.  The  scholarships  and  fellowships 
carry  with  them  pecuniary  emoluments  which  vary 
in  particular  cases.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  assign- 
ments are  not  made  on  the  ground  of  the  financial  need  of  the 
student.  In  many  cases,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
worthy  student  stands  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance,  but  the 
scholarships  are  not  granted  to  supply  this  want.  As  at  pres- 
ent organized  the  system  includes  — 

(1)  Eight  Scholarships  assigned  to  students  upon  entrance 
to  the  Academic  Colleges.  Two  of  these  are  given  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter, —  one  to  the  young  man  and  one  to 
the  young  woman  who  has  stood  highest  in  the  entrance  exam- 
ination of  the  previous  week.  The  pecuniary  consideration  in 
each  case  is  ninety  dollars. 

(2)  Twelve  Scholarships  assigned  to  students  who  have 
completed  the  work  of  an  Academic  College,  and  have  stood 
highest  in  any  one  subject  which  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  Academic  Colleges.  A  Scholarship  is  thus  assigned,  for 
example,  to  that  student  who  has  done  the  best  work  in  Latin, 
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another  to  the  student  who  has  done  the  best  work  in  Mathe- 
matics, and  so  on.  The  pecuniary  amount  of  these  scholars}ii])s 
is  in  each  case  ninety  dollars. 

(3)  Twenty  Scholarships  assigned  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted with  honor  the  work  of  a  University  College.  Each  de- 
partment of  the  University  is  given  the  privilege  of  naming  a 
student  who  is  for  that  year  the  honor  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity Colleges  in  the  department,  and  to  this  student  there  is 
given  a  Graduate  Scholarship  yielding  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  provided  the  student  continues  his  studies  in  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

The  Scholarships  in  each  case  hold  good  for  one  scholastic 
year. 

(4)  Academy  and  High  School  Scholarships.  The  Univer- 
sity has  established  a  Scholarship  for  each  of  the  High  Schools 
of  Chicago,  the  High  School  of  Peoria,  and  for  certain  Acad- 
emies. These  Scholarships  are  assigned  by  the  Principal  and 
Instructors  of  the  High  School  or  Academj^  They  are  given 
in  each  case  to  that  student  of  those  intending  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  who  has  stood  highest  in  his  work  in  the 
High  School.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  has  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  Uni- 
versity agreeing  to  the  establishment  of  these  Scholarships. 

The  policy  of  the  University  in  the  matter  of  Scholarships 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  liberal  one.  It  is  believed  that 
the  stimulus  thus  afforded  is  a  strictly  legitimate  one  and  that 
the  lielp  afforded  will  be  found  acceptable.  The  difficulties  of 
many  young  men  and  women  in  their  efforts  to  secure  collegiate 
educations  are  numerous  and  hard  to  overcome.  This  fact  is 
recognized  by  the  University,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  the 
University  seeks  to  remove,  or  at  all  events  to  minimize,  such 
difficulties. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to 
tlie  Students'  Fund  Society  which  has  been  organized  by  some 
of  the  large-hearted  men  and  women  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
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render  financial  assistance  to  students  of  high  scholarship  who 
are  endeavoring  to  secure  an  education.  This  society  under- 
takes to  lend  money  to  deserving  students,  the  money  to  be 
repaid  without  interest  at  a  time  in  the  future  which  will  be 
convenient  for  the  student.  It  is  also  worthy  to  be  noted  that 
through  the  Employment  Bureau  of  the  University  many  stu- 
dents are  enabled  to  secure  work  which  assists  them  in  defray- 
ing their  expenses  while  at  college.  In  these  various  ways, 
therefore,  the  University  stretches  out  a  helping  hand  to  every 
person  who  is  honestly  desirous  of  an  education,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  deserving  man  or  woman  who  is  willing  to  help 
himself  or  herself  need  go  away  from  the  University  for  lack  of 
opportunity  to  gain  an  education. 


AN  ALGEBRAIC  POEM. 


Let  X  =  Amy, 

And  y  =  Ted, 
And  z  the  umbrella 

Over  his  head. 

Now  y  with  his  x, 

Went  out  walking  one  day, 
In  that  month  of  deluge 

Which  we  call  May. 

The  weather  was  clear, 
And  said  x,  said  she, 
'  You  do  n't  need,  my  darling. 
To  take  along  z." 

But  young  y  knew  better. 

Said  he,  "My  pet, 
You  don't  know  how  soon 

It  may  become  wet." 

Then  x  turned  stubborn ; 

She  said  z  was  old, 
And  she  'd  willingly  drink 

All  the  water  'twould  liold. 
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She  said  it  was  rusty 
And  musty  and  mean, 

And  would  keep  her  new  bonnet 
More  dirty  than  clean. 

Bat  y,  he  insisted, 

And  so  they  set  out, 
He  with  a  frown 

And  she  with  a  pout. 

They  had  walked  half  a  block 
And  still  it  was  bright. 

And  then  x  looked  up 
With  derisive  delight. 

But  e'en  as  she  raised  her  face, 

Bright  as  a  rose, 
A  great  juicy  drop 

Landed  square  on  her  nose. 

And  then  came  a  deluge 
Which  for  power  to  wet 

Might  equal  the  rest  of  the 
Alphabet. 

And  now  comes  a  problem 

To  puzzle  you  quite  ; 
I  defy  you  to  get  it. 

Though  you  study  all  night. 

If  y  +  z  can 

Protect  little  x 
By  getting  the  rain 

On  the  backs  of  their  necks, 

Then  what  will  they  do 
When  to  their  dismay 

They  find  in  the  rotten 
Umbrella  a  fray, — 
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A  fray  wliich  the  wind, 
In  his  boisterous  glee, 

Will  soon  enlarge  into 
A  liole,  you  see. 

For  X  -j-  y  -|- 

Rusty  old  z 
Will  fare  very  poorly, 

It  seems  to  me. 

The  solution  is  simple 
(So  thought  the  weatlier 

When  he  saw  them  struggling 
Thus  together)  : 

Substract  the  umbrella, 
And  leave  the  twain 

Alone  at  the  mercy 
Of  wind  and  rain. 


Q.  E.  D. 


OUR  WEEK  AT  THE  FAIR. 


F  satisfaction  can  be  at  all  measured  by  embraced 
opportunities,  the  schools  of  Chicago  ought  to  con- 
tain the  most  contented  lot  of  j^oung  men  and  maid- 
^V^v^V"     ens  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone  :  and  modestly 
gJ:f^        claiming  Hyde  Park  as  a  type  of  model  schools, 
(^  they  are  happy.     Let  us,  then,  take  this  public  op- 

2c-  portunity  of  extending  to  the  Board  of  Education 

T  the  hearty  thanks  of  eight  hundred  students  at  Hyde 

Park  High  School  for  their  kind  remembrance  of  eager  wishes. 
The  Friday  preceding  this  memorable  week  was  a  busy  day. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  meet  at  the  south  porch  of  the 
Manufactures  Building  early  Monday  morning.  News  from 
the  various  schools  confirmed  the  rumors  that  they  were  organ- 
izing an  attempt  to  outdo  us  in  numbers  and  noise,  and  this 
fanned  the  spark  into  a  flame.  Enthusiasm  ran  high.  The 
girls  were  affected  :  and  appearances  seemed  to  point  to  a  pretty 
severe  death  struggle — if  Hyde  Park  should  suffer  death.  But 
she  dies  hard,  as  many  sister  schools  can  testify. 

The  sun  rose  on  Monday  morning  as  he  never  had  risen  be- 
fore. He  very  gallantly  paid  his  first  respects  to  the  "  White 
City,"  and  then  very  prudently  bowed  to  the  old  building  which 
has  since  been  surrendered  to  the  generations  to  follow.  That 
same  sun  had  many  causes  to  relax  the  rigid  lines  in  his  face 
ere  he  went  to  repose  that  eventful  Monday  night,  and  if  one 
heard  any  mysterious  noises  which  science  passes  by  as  unex- 
l^lainable,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sun  was  enjoying  one  of 
the  rich  jokes  which  fell  eloquently  from  the  lijis  of  our  Dan. 
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Let  us  give  one  example  of  the  many  incidents  in  whi(;h 
Hyde  Parkers  came  out  ahead. 

Time:  Monday,  8:00  a.m. 

Scene  :  Jackson  Park,  entrance  to  Workl's  Fair. 

PersoNv?^:  :  Dan  McKinnon  ;  age,  doubtful  (appearances 
would  index  him  at  about  twenty-five,  "  but  appearances  are 
deceitful ")  ;  always  carried  a  cane  and  a  book  of  compliment- 
ary C.  C.  Ry.  tickets,  such  as  only  the  directors  of  the  road 
carry.  Ticket-seller,  a  man  of  very  few  words.  Gate-keeper, 
a  man  of  a  very  few  more. 

Dan :  One  children's  ticket,  please. 

Ticket- sellei' :  Ten  cents. 

(Whereupon  Dan  hides  his  cane  under  his  coat,  and  assum- 
ing an  extremely  boyish  air  walks  cheerfully  up  to  the  turn- 
stile with  his  head  turned  in  a  direction  that  concealed  those 
aged  looks  from  the  stern  gaze  of  a  W.  C.  E.  official,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  go  through.) 

Gate-keeper  (familiarly)  :   Halloo,  there  ! 

Dan  (actually  surprised)  :  Halloo  I  where  have  I  seen  you 
before  ? 

Gate-keeper :  How  old  are  you|? 

Da7i  (apparently  vanquished)  :   I  am  a  Hyde  Parker. 

Gate-keeper  (apologetically)  :   Pass  on,  sir. 

The  south  porch  of  the  Manufactures  Building  was  quite  an 
extensive  affair  and  no  definite  point  had  been  named,  so  some 
time  was  spent  in  concentrating  our  forces, — by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  however,  was  devoted  to  patiently  coaxing  Dan  * 
to  leave  ''  those  girls  "  and  march  on,  but  Dan  was  loath  to 
leave  them.  ''Yet  the  best  of  friends  must  part,"  and  the  line 
was  at  length  formed,  and  fifty  Hyde  Park  boys  entered  the 
Manufactures  Building. 

The  crowds  which  surged  to  and  fro  in  that  huge  structure 
fell  back,  gazed  in  mute  wonder,  listened  with  attentive  ears  to 
the  measured  tread  and  thundering  roar  which  rent  the  air  and 

*  This  is  a  different  Dan  from  the  Dan  mentioned  before. 
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caused  even  the  flags  far  up  in  the  roof  to  tremble.  Yes,  the 
clock  in  the  centre  grabbed  old  Time's  scalp  and  made  him 
halt,  while  she  timidly  gazed  upon  the  imposing  sight. 

No  accidents  occurred  that  day.  Guards,  chair-pushers, 
cherry-phosphate  girls,  and  electric-launches  were  eulogized  in 
language  far  more  eloquent  than  the  systematic  grunt  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders. 

But  Time  urges  me  on.  Tuesday's  sun  was  well  on  its  jour- 
ney toward  the  west  when  those  same  gentlemen  heard  the  call 
to  breakfast.  Every  throat  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  veritable 
frog-pond.  Drug  stores  were  patronized  ;  ice-cream  and  soda- 
water  disappeared  ;  and  slowly  "  that  tired  feeling  "  gave  way 
to  the  rising  tide  of  a  bubbling  desire  to  yell  some  more.  And 
all  that  day  was  consumed  in  wearing  off  the  effects. 

Wednesday  dawned.  Englewood  was  there  with  her  yell. 
Hyde  Park  was  there  with  Iter  yell.  Hence  it  was  not  a  con- 
test between  schools  but  lungs. 

Scene  of  action,  the  movable  sidewalk,  —  and  things  did 
move.  Even  the  Guards  moved,  and  several  times  the  side- 
walk stopped  and  it  seemed  as  if  something  else  would  move. 
But  nothins:  serious  moved  until  a  motion  was  made  to  disband 
for  the  day  ;  then  Hyde  Park  moved  home,  leaving  behind  them 
an  impression  which  soon  reached  its  fruition. 

Wednesday  had  departed  and  Thursday  was  ushered  into 
existence.    It  was  a  delightful  morning,  but  oh,  the  afternoon  I 

The  propelling  force  of  that  sidewalk  moved  with  a  ven- 
geance. Every  beam  in  the  old  structure  pulsated  with  ani- 
mated life.  Fishes  from  Mackinac,  St.  Joe,  and  Michigan 
City  gathered  in  mighty  swarms  to  sing,  ''  What  can  tlie  mat- 
ter be  ?  "  More  than  this,  it  seemed  as  if  the  mass  of  that  day's 
attendance  was  gathered  around  that  gigantic  piece  of  iutricate 
mechanism.  And  what  a  wonderfully  ingenious  construction 
that  was  !  And,  among  other  tilings,  there  was  a  most  perfect 
system  of  electric  buttons  and  Guards! 

The  mass  of  humanity  around  this  great  monster  seemed  to 
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prophesy  some  great  event.  The  spirits  of  the  boys  kept  pace 
with  their  enthusiasm,  and  great  was  the  noise  thereof! 

The  climax  came.  Shubart  was  accused  of  interfering  with 
the  aforesaid  electric  buttons.  He  denied  the  charge,  and 
rightly.  An  awful  silence  ensued.  That  surging  crowd  of 
people  fell  back.  The  sidewalk  kept  on  moving  ;  and  one  by 
one  the  Guards  alighted  at  the  same  exit,  until  they  had  con- 
centrated their  forces. 

The  sidewalk  stopped.  Ticket-offices  were  closed.  Silence 
ensued,  and  even  the  electric  buttons  were  quiet.  Then,  born 
of  that  mighty  silence,  there  penetrated  even  to  the  furthermost 
caverns  of  Lake  Michigan  a  shrill  shriek  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  excited  populace  started,  but  it  was  only  the  giving  vent  to 
an  overloaded  steam  chest  of  unadulterated  anger.  Never  since 
the  days  when  the  Komans  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  gladiators 
has  such  a  wild  and  unruly  crowd  insisted  upon  watching  a 
thing  to  the  finish  as  that  which  viewed  the  ejected  Hyde  Parkers 
fighting  for  the  liberty  of  speech. 

Fiercely  and  more  fiercely  waged  that  unequal  contest.  Per- 
kins clung  valiantly  to  the  bulwarks,  while  old hammered 

him  unmercifully.  A  vision  appeared  to  a  few  of  the  boys  that 
hot  afternoon.  In  it  the  sun  had  set,  and  over  the  broad  blue 
canopy  of  the  heavens  stars  of  brilliant  lustre  sparkled.  (Note : 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  Hyde  Park  retreated  a  wiser  though 
more  determined  band.) 

Before  the  sun  set  in  reality  that  night,  after  a  long  and  dil- 
igent search  for  the  material  relationship  existing  between  Co- 
lumbian Guards  and  legal  methods  of  persecution,  two  officers 
of  the  laiD  placed  heavy  hands  upon  two  surprised  gentlemen 
of  the  sidewalk  and  they  walked  off.  (Note  :  Hyde  Park  is 
hard  to  kill,  and  Perkins  is  much  harder.) 

Yes,  we  went  into  Midway  too  ;  and  there  as  everywhere 
else  we  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  exhibit.  Mid- 
way, of  course,  was  always  crowded.  Well,  as  w^e  came  down 
the   centre,  there  floated  to  our  ears  remarks  that  would  make 
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a  camel  laugh.  ''  What  are  they  ?  "  "  Are  they  the  Javanese  ?  " 
"  No,  they  are  the  lagoons."  And  some  shunned  us  as  though 
we  were  the  Hagenbeck  Menagerie  out  for  the  air. 

Among  other  bright  incidents  which  may  be  laid  to  us,  was 
the  bargaining  between  the  boys  and  the  ostrich-keeper  for  the 
purchase  of  one  of  those  birds  to  beautify  our  biological  mu- 
seum. We  visited  everything  that  was  cheap  ;  the  Ferris  wheel 
was  too  high. 

Official  authority  was  displayed  by  several  Guards  in  trying 
to  suppress  our  yelling,  but  the  strong  oppression  made  resist- 
ance stronger,  and  the  Guards  might  as  well  have  tried  to  quench 
the  eternal  fires  of  old  Vesuvius.  We  yelled  on  and  kept  yell- 
ing. 

Though  movable  sidewalks.  Midways,  and  ostrich  farms  have 
vanished,  they  leave  behind  that  which  vanishes  not,  but  lives 
on  and  on  till  even  memory  dies. 


x^dlclg^^K  niqli  %<^®A'''^^^^^W 


THE  GREAT  DEBATE. 


HERE'S  a  notion  abroad  that  a  man's  services  end 
with  his  life.  But  is  n't  there  some  error  here  ?  It 's 
a  long  time  since  Mr.  Luther  (I  mean  Mr.  Martin 
Luther)  threw  ink-pots  at  the  devil  (it  used  to  be 
spelled  with  a  big  big  D,  but  the  gentleman  is  not 
very  much  in  favor  nowadays),  and  the  spot  on  the 
wall  has  to  be  blackened  up  every  now  and  then  for 
the  benefit  of  devoted  tourists,  but  still  Mr.  Luther's  works  are 
very  much  alive. 

It's  much  the  same  with  debates.  There  was  once  a  certain 
debate  between  the  "  Webster  Society  "  of  the  North  Division 
High  School,  and  the  ''  Ray  Society  "  of  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School.  That  was  lono-  ao-o.  But  ''  in  the  words  of  our  mouths 
and  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  "  it  is  but  as  yesterday.  And 
now  that  the  smoke  has  cleared  away,  what  say  we  of  the  battle  ? 
In  Paris  they  have  what  they  call  a  bull-fight.  It  isn't  a 
bull-fight  at  all ;  it's  a  base  and  spurious  imitation.  For  rich 
red  gore,  it  can't  compare  with  a  foot-ball  game,  or  a  gmynas- 
ium  (that  is,  a  gymnasium  where  the  girls  put  on  the  gloves). 
They  just  stick  pins  into  the  bull,  and  throw  kisses  at  him,  and 
jump  over  him,  and  perform  other  such  light  gymnastics  for  his 
amusement.     All  of  which  is  nice,  of  course. 

That's  the  sort  of  bull-fight  to  have  in  polite  society.  But 
it  wasn't  that  way  in  the  Debate  of  the  Giants.  Not  by  a  good 
deal  I  Not  content  with  pouring  whole  tubs  of  human  blood 
on  the  quaking  "  spectators,"  the  Giants  of  the  North  brought 
forth  their  ravening  wild  beasts  and  let  them  loose  on  the  help- 
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less  multitude.    Hyenas  came  forth,  and  other  monsters  galore  ! 

There  must  have  been  a  fierce  bull-dog  crouchmg  for  a  vic- 
tim, too.  I  didn't  see  him  myself,  but  I  heard  his  ter-r-r-r-r-ible 
g-r-r-r-r-ovvl. 

All  in  all,  a  terrible  sight,  that  I  Strong  men  shook  with 
fear  :  girls  and  women  fainted  (no  telling  what  they  would  have 
done  if  the  giants  had  brought  out  a  mouse  or  a  cow)  ;  sturdy 
boys  shed  tears. 

If  ^l^]neas  had  been  there  his  knees  would  have  shaken,  and 
his  tongue  would  have  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  But 
I  don't  believe  he  was  there.  I  didn't  see  him,  anyhow.  Still, 
he  may  have  been  one  of  the  judges.  If  that  dominie  would 
barter  his  trousers  for  a  helmet  and  a  bucket  of  weeps  he  would 
look  a  lot  like  JEiiesiS. 

Our  gymnasium  was  given  us  as  a  sort  of  experiment,  we 
were  told.  If  we  used  it  well  we  might  thus  help  others  to  get 
gymnasiums.  But  let  me  say  right  here  and  now  that  there  is 
no  need  of  a  gymnasium  at  the  North  Division  High  School. 
A  gymnasium  there  would  be  a  totally  superfluous  luxury,  and 
every  taxpayer  should  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  expenditure 
of  a  single  cent  for  such  a  purpose.  Without  a  gymnasium, 
the  North  Division  High  School  is  to-day  exhibiting  better 
athletes,  poke  for  poke,  and  kick  for  kick,  than  we  are,  —  as 
witnesseth  Mr.  Roe,  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  acrobat,  '*•  boy  ora- 
tor," etc. 

Aha,  Cicero  I  Look  to  thy  laurels!  Thou,  Roe,  '^  hath  a 
lean  and  hungry  look,"  and  eloquence  that  could  move  "  ears  of 
brass,"  —  or  e'en  a  ton  of  coal. 

Socrates  used  to  say,  "  How  about  the  young  men  ?  "  But 
what 's  the  matter  with  the  young  lady,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
I  wish  it  had  been  right  for  her  to  have  had  the  measles  that 
night,  as  slie  certainly  had  a  right  to  have  them,  but  nary  a 
measle  in  sight.  This  nuich  1  know  :  it"  she  had  had  the  mea- 
sles,— as,  alas  I  she  did  not, —  Hyde  Park  Pligh  School  would 
have  won  the  Debate,  —  as  it  did,  but,  alas  !   did  not. 
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In  eoiiclusioii,  I  merely  want  to  ask,  What's  all  this  hosli 
about  abolishing  the  marking  system?  Silence  it!  Think 
what  a  horrid  shame  it  would  be  to  abolish  the  marking  sys- 
tem before  the  Giants  of  the  North  get  that  man  marked.  And 
besides,  what  might  not  have  happened  if  the  judges  had  taken 
a  mark  or  two, —  or  a  pill,  or  a  walk,  for  instance.  Is  swear- 
ing ever  justifiable?  In  view  of  all  the  evidence,  we  are  inclined 
to  answer  with  the  parrot,  "  Sometimes." 

"  PRUNES." 


Flowers,  flowers,  dripping  with  dew." 


THE  DEDICATION 


AY  18  was  Hyde  Park's  Day.  From  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at  night  our  School  was  thrown 
open  to  visitors  ;  anyone  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
School  and  its  work  was  invited  to  be  present.  Mr. 
French  had  appointed  two  or  three  as  ushers  for 
morning  and  afternoon,  so  that  the  people  were  well 
taken  care  of.  Mr.  French's  office,  where  all  were 
cordially  greeted,  was  the  objective  point ;  and  from 
there  the  visitors  were  taken  to  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  ; 
thence  across  the  hall  to  the  Physical  Laboratory  and  Lecture 
Room,  where  the  expressed  opinion  was,  "  O  how  pleasant  and 
light,  and  what  a  nice  way  to  have  the  seats  arranged  !  " 

The  next  great  feature  to  be  seen  was  our  large  Assembly: 
it  depended  upon  the  usher  whether  visitors  were  taken  up  the 
North  or  South  stairway.  If  the  North,  then  on  the  way  they 
were  shown  Room  14  as  a  typical  class-room.  This  room  per- 
haps had  the  honor  of  being  the  most  gorgeously  decorated,  for 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  board  was  the  class  pin  of  '95  drawn 
in  brilliant  colors.  If  the  South,  the  Senior  room  was  the  type, 
and  here  everyone  was  pleased  with  the  air  of  quiet  study  and 
with  the  little  additionals  which  distinguished  Rooms  1  and  3. 
Having  reached  the  Assembly  the  inclination  was  to  rest  a 
few  minutes  and  enjoy  the  surroundings.  Some  new  pictures 
had  been  hung  and  the  room  was  tastily  adorned  with  Hags. 
Here  was  another  source  of  delight :  all  day  long  there  was 
l)r('paration  in  the  way  of  singing  and  playing  for  the  evening 
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programme,  and  any  who  felt  indisposed  to  come  then,  fearing- 
possibly  an  increase  of  the  storm  (for  even  the  powers  of  nature 
exerted  themselves  to  the  ntmost  that  day),  could  say  that  they 
had  heard  at  least  part  of  the  exercises. 

We  tried  to  have  our  friends  take  some  notice  of  Room  B 
by  telling  them  it  was  the  literary  work  room  ;  we  hope  we  suc- 
ceeded. Other  places  of  interest  were  the  Drawing  Koom,  the 
Biology  and  Chemical  Laboratories  and  Lecture  Rooms,  and 
finally  the  Gymnasium.  Wisely  this  was  left  until  last  that 
the  visitor  might  spend  as  much  time  as  he  wished  there. 

The  evening,  of  course,  was  the  crowning  event.  The  bright 
lights  showed  the  school  at  its  best,  and  in  Mr.  French's  cordial 
smile  every  one  found  a  hearty  welcome.  There  was  a  peculiar 
characteristic  about  the  affair  ;  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
that  will  ever  be  held  in  the  building.  It  may  have  within  its 
walls  many  receptions,  entertainments,  and  graduating  exer- 
cises, but  there  can  be  but  one  Dedication,  and  those  who  were 
not  present  will  miss  a  link  in  the  chain  of  their  High  School  life. 

The  wheels  were  set  in  motion  by  Professor  Nightingale's  ad- 
dress. We  hope  all  that  was  said  or  suggested  will  be  put  into 
effect,  especially  as  President  Harper  intimated  that  the  Uni- 
versity would  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourge  the  pupils  to  pre- 
pare for  College  ;  we  will  be  truly  thankful  if  this  results  in  the 
Chicago  University  having  an  accredited  list  of  High  Schools 
with  Hyde  Park's  name  at  the  top. 

Taking  the  speeches  as  a  whole,  one  might  form  a  complete 
history  of  free  education  in  this  locality.  We  were  told  not  only 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Hyde  Park  School,  how  in  a  small 
frame  building  a  few  pupils  were  gathered  to  learn  the  ad- 
vanced branches  and  how  the  principal  filled  also  the  office  of 
teacher  in  every  capacity,  but  also  of  the  whole  public  school  sys- 
tem in  Chicago.  Statistics  were  given  of  the  number  of  puj)ik 
and  teachers  and  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
thirty  years  ago,  and  compared  with  similar  statistics  of  to-day. 
The  difference  between  them  showed  a  remarkable  increase. 
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The  movement,  however,  did  not  originate  in  Chicago.  In  a 
small  Massachusetts  town  it  was  organized,  and  like  other  great 
enterprises  had  to  come  westwaixl  for  development. 

The  advantage  of  having  an  intermediate  School  between 
the  Grammar  School  and  the  College  was  pointed  out.  It  was 
two-fold — ^first,  enabling  more  to  get  a  good  education  without 
personal  cost  and  better  preparing  them  either  for  the  world  or 
College,  and  secondly,  enabling  the  College  to  do  away  with 
its  preliminaries  and  entering  the  student  at  once  upon  the 
studies  usually  ascribed  to  him. 

When  the  chairman  announced  that  we  would  then  have 
something  which  "  cheers  but  does  not  inebriate,"  we  wondered 
if  he  had  been  taken  into  confidence  and  if  the  Banjo  Club 
would  render  their  favorite  galop  ;  but  no,  they  had  learned,  not 
one,  but  two  new  pieces  for  the  occasion. 

But  the  Dedication  means  more  than  the  simple  enjoyment 
of  one  evening's  entertainment.  The  effects  of  it  will  long  have 
an  influence  upon  High  School  life.  A  report  was  in  the  next 
morning's  newsj^apers,  which  are  circulated  over  the  entire  coun- 
try, so  that  its  career  will  be  watched,  even  by  those  who  do  not 
live  in  Chicago,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  model  for  many  a  smaller 
High  School.  Its  course  of  study  will  be  copied  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  not  alone  its  course  of  study  but  the  other  branches 
which  are  connected  with  it  and  found  to  work  well. 

Thus  it  is  urgent  that  we,  as  pupils,  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  to  maintain  our  high  standard,  for  even  with  our  beau- 
tiful building,  Hyde  Park  can  not  exist  upon  its  name  only. 
There  must  be  something  back  of  that, — high-standing  and  the 
ability  to  carry  out  whatever  we  may  attempt.  And  then,  too, 
our  own  friends  will  expect  moi'e  of  us,  and  college  professors 
also,  having  had  an  insight  into  our  excellent  opportunities  ; 
and  we  have  resolved  not  to  disappoint  them  but  to  go  even 
above  their  expectations,  with  the  motto  always  before  us,  ''  At- 
taining to  the  Highest." 
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ERY  much  to  their  disgrace  the  Class  of  '94 
did  not  publish  an  Annual,  and  so  there  has 
never  been  a  complete  review  of  the  athletics 
of  '92  and  '93.  For  that  reason  we  will  begin 
this  article  with  the  Foot-ball  season  of  '92. 
When  we  first  came  back  to  school  in  Sep- 
tember the  prospects  were  very  discouraging,  for,  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  team  only  Messrs.  Page  and  Purdy  remained,  the 
latter  being  elected  captain. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  was  soon  changed  by  the  return  to 
school  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Weed,  and  Peale,  and  not  long  after 
the  team  was  chosen  as  follows  : 

Page. 


MOTT 


^  Weed. 

(  HOYLE. 

Substitutes :  Morrison,  Hardin,  Clark,  Vallee,  Campbell. 

Before  the  regular  season  began  the  team  played  three  games 
with  the  University,  and  our  boys  played  remarkably  well,  par- 
ticularly in  the  second  game,  when  the  score  was  only  16  to  10 
in  favor  of  the  U.  of  C.  The  chief  event  of  this  game  was  the 
ninety-seven  yard  run  of  Weed  through  the  entire  'Varsity 
team. 

Shepard,  left-half,  being  very  badly  injured,  retired  for  the 
season,  Walter  taking  his  place. 


Jackson. 

Jones. 

Talcott. 

Purdy,  Captain. 

(  Brown. 
(  Hoyle. 

Ray. 

Shepard.  ) 
Walter,  j 

Wood. 
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Hyde  Park's  first  league  game  was  played  with  the  Chicago 
Manuals,  and  it  proved  to  be  an  easy  victory,  as  the  Manuals 
had  a  very  weak  team.  Only  one  half  was  played,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  score  was  36  to  0. 

The  next  game  was  also  an  easy  one,  but  not  for  Hyde 
Park  !  No  ;  the  Englewoods  were  too  much  for  us  and  secured 
34  points  while  we  were  getting  4. 

But  this  was  nothing  to  what  followed,  for  the  next  week 
we  went  up  to  Lake  View. 

There  were  a  good  many  changes  among  the  players  in  this 
game,  Yallee  playing  left  guard  ;  Roberts,  right  tackle  ;  Hoyle, 
right  end  ;  Purdy,  quarter  :   and  Weed,  full. 

These  changes  did  not  seem  to  have  a  very  good  effect  on 
the  team,  for  Lake  View  easily  ran  up  a  score  of  52  to  our  0. 
The  last  game  was  with  English  High,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  there  were  only  about  half  of  our  regular 
players  on  the  field,  we  won  the  game  with  the  score  of  16  to  6. 
The  pennant  of  the  season  went  to  Englewood. 

*  *  *  * 

When  the  Base-ball  season  opened  in  the  spring,  Gohring 
was  elected  captain  and  the  following  team  was  decided  upon  : 

Gohring Catcher  and  pitcher. 

PiNNEY Pitcher  and  second  baseman. 

Crews First  baseman. 

McNamara    ....     Second  baseman  and  catcher. 

A  HERN Third  baseman. 

Campbeli Short  stop. 

Ott Right  fielder  and  first  baseman. 

Starbuck Centre  fielder. 

HoYLE Left  fielder. 

Hyde  Park  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  most  of  the 
teams  this  year,  and  after  the  first  three  or  four  games  the  team 
disbanded.  The  last  game  played  was  with  Evanston,  and  after 
the  game  the  Class  of  '95  gave  the  visitors  a  very  enjoyable 
banquet  at  the  Carleton  Club  House,  which  was  followed  by  a 
dance. 
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About  this  time  the  first  Inter-Scholastic  Field  Day  occurred 
at  Champaign,  in  which  Hyde  Park  was  represented  by  Messrs. 
Jones,  McKean,  Edbrooke,  and  Freer.  We  made  a  very  poor 
showing,  but  did  much  better  in  the  Cook  County  Field  Day  a 
month  later,  although  we  failed  to  retain  the  banner,  which  was 
captured  by  a  crack  team  from  Lake  View. 

Among  the  Foot-ball  players  who  returned  to  school  last  fall 
were  seven  of  the  old  team,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  inci- 
dent in  High  School  athletics,  and  shows  what  excellent  mate- 
rial there  was  in  the  lower  classes. 
The  team  played  as  follows  : 

McNamara. 
Jackson.  Shepard. 

Talcott.  Brown. 

Bogle.    )  ^ 

[■  Campbell. 

Belden.  > 

Ray. 
Kirk.  Walter. 

HoYLE,  Captain. 
Substitute :  McKean. 

Our  first  game  was  with  West  Division,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  league.  They  came  over 
expecting  an  easy  victory,  but  we  surprised  them  in  a  hard  fought 
game,  which  resulted  in  their  defeat  with  the  score  of  10  to  6. 

Among  the  other  games  played  were  the  Chicago  Manuals, 
16  to  12  in  their  favor  ;  the  Northwest  Divisions,  16  to  4  in 
our  favor  ;  Lake  Views,  24  to  12,  and  the  Englewoods,  12  to 
10,  both  in  favor  of  the  opponents.  We  were  cheated  out  of 
the  latter  game  by  poor  timing,  but  after  we  had  won  the  pro- 
test it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  play  it  over. 
*  *•  *  * 

The  Base-ball  team  of  1894  is  one  of  the  best  Hyde  Park 
ever  placed  upon  the  diamond. 

Early  in  the  season  Hoyle  was  elected  captain,  and  after 
some  fine  spring  weather,  which  enabled  the  boys  to  practice 
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nearly  every  day,  he  picked  the  nine  men  from  about  twice  that 
number  of  good  players  : 

RuEL  McGiLL Catcher. 

William  K.  Dyas Pitcher. 

George  R.  Porter First  baseman. 

Charles  Hoyle Second  baseman. 

Walter  Bonxell Third  baseman. 

Frank  Campbell    .     .     .     .     .     .  Short  stop. 

R.  E.  McNamara Right  fielder. 

William  H.  Ott Centre  fielder. 

William  L.  Shepard       ....  Left  fielder. 

Douglas  M.  Ray Substitute. 

The  first  game  in  the  series  was  with  the  Chicago  Manuals. 
Kain  began  to  fall  in  the  fourth  inning,  but  the  boys  kept  on 
playing  until  the  end  of  the  sixth,  when  the  game  was  called. 
The  score  was  7  to  6  in  our  favor.  The  next  game  was  with 
the  North  Divisions,  and  although  the  playing  of  both  teams  was 
very  good,  the  umpiring  was  something  to  be  ashamed  of,  as 
both  umpires  seemed  deliberately  to  make  poor  decisions.  On 
this  account  the  North  Siders  protested  the  game  and  won  the 
protest,  but  later  in  the  season  we  again  beat  them,  the  second 
time  very  easily,  the  score  being  16  to  4. 

The  game  with  English  High  was  a  very  poor  specimen  of 
ball  playing,  especially  the  first  inning,  although  our  losing  the 
game  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  surroundings, 
such  as  bricks,  tin  cans,  sign  boards,  etc.  After  the  game 
"  Tom  "  wanted  to  know  "•  who  copped  dat  mitt,"  but  as  the 
missing  article  turned  out  to  be  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his 
own  players,  the  accident  occasioned  no  bloodshed. 

The  next  game,  which  was  with  Northwest  Division,  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  of  the  season,  the  victory  being  very 
uncertain  until  the  last  of  the  tenth  inning,  when,  with  the  score 
5  to  5,  and  a  man  on  third,  Campbell  made  a  safe  hit,  bring- 
ing in  the  winning  run. 

The  same  week  we  played  a  game  with  the  South  Divisions 
which  was  a  perfect  walk-away  for  Hyde  Park. 
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The  second  team  to  beat  us  was  West  Division,  the  weak- 
est team  in  the  league.  No  one  seems  to  know  what  the  matter 
was  with  our  boys  that  day,  although  the  heavy  ))atting  of  the 
West  Siders  is  probably  due  to  the  very  j^oor  condition  of  Dyas, 
who  had  hurt  his  arm  a  few  days  before.  The  score  was  IG  to 
7,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Hyde  Parkers  rarely  have  a  bet- 
ter time  than  we  had  coming  home  from  that  game,  as  some  of 
the  street-car  conductors  and  the  waiters  in  Kohlsaat's  lunch- 
room will  testify. 

Our  game  with  Evanston  was  another  bright  feature  of  the 
season,  but  our  hopes  of  winning  were  in  vain,  for  with  Sickles 
in  the  box,  the  Hyde  Park  boys  might  as  well  try  to  find  Mc- 
Kinnon  and  Shepard  the  third  hour  as  find  his  curves.  This 
was  the  first  game  of  the  season  at  which  the  girls  turned  out, 
and  probably  they  would  not  have  done  so  here  had  it  not  been 
for  the  spread  which  was  given  by  the  Evanston  girls  after 

the  game. 

*  *  *  * 

Let  us  leave  Base-ball  and  go  back  to  the  18th  of  May, 
8:30  A.  M.,  at  the  Hyde  Park  Station  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway.  It  was  a  cold,  dreary  morning,  a  good  example,  as 
appeared  afterwards,  of  what  was  to  follow. 

In  and  around  the  station  were  about  fifty  boys — fine  spec- 
imens of  youth — who  attracted  attention  even  from  afar  by  the 
noise  they  made. 

Some  wore  overcoats,  some  did  not,  but  nearly  all  carried 
sachels.  At  about  ten  minutes  before  nine,  one  by  one,  they 
filed  through  the  turnstile  and  the  depot  was  left  vacant,  but 
instead  the  last  car  of  the  through  train  was  filled. 

And  who  were  these  who  had  taken  their  departure  ?  Those 
who  had  heard  their  yell  knew  ;  those  who  had  seen  their  colors 
knew,  and  perhaps  they  themselves  knew  that  they  represented 
the  Hyde  Park  High  School  and  were  en  rovte  to  Champaign, 
to  take  part  in,  or  view,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  Inter-Scho- 
lastic Athletic  Meet  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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We  would  like  to  describe  their  trip  on  the  cars,  the  songs 
they  sang,  the  games  they  played,  the  yells  they  yelled,  the  re- 
marks they  made,  and  the  "  Kankakee  sandwiches"  they  ate,  but 
time  and  space  forbid.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  they  reached 
their  destination  in  safety,  with  the  exception  of  one  hat,  which 
is  at  present  probably  adorning  the  head  of  some  farmer  boy. 
The  reception  at  Champaign  was  a  joyous  and  enthusiastic 
one.  As  most  of  the  boys  were  tired  and  hungry  they  went  at 
once  to  the  rooms  which  had  been  assigned  them. 

The  game  of  base-ball  between  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  University  of  Chicago,  in  the  afternoon,  was  witnessed  by 
a  large  part  of  the  Hyde  Park  boys,  although  of  course  such  a 
game  is  very  uninteresting,  except  perhaps  to  the  country-folk, 
such  as  reside  in  Champaign  and  Urbana. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  and 
contestants  in  the  University  Hall,  and  here  we  learned  where 
to  go,  what  to  do,  and  how  to  act  on  the  morrow. 

After  the  meeting  we  started  for  our  respective  abiding 
places,  and  reached  them  after  a  considerable  amount  of  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  etc.,  and  a  few  queries. 

The  next  morning  those  who  had  slept  at  all  got  up  bright 
and  early  —  excuse  us  if  we  are  judging  others  by  ourselves — 
and  partook  of  a  hearty  breakfast  of  "  wheat  cakes  "  and  ^'  Bis- 
cuit," etc.  At  nine  o'clock  we  all  met  in  the  Fair  Grounds — 
not  the  World's  Fair  this  time  —  and  the  great  Field  Day 
began. 

The  day  was  cold  and  raw  with  a  strong  wind  blowing  down 
the  track,  so  that  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  trainers  to  get  the  contestants  in  fit  condition. 

The  events  in  which  we  secured  a  place  are  as  follows  : 

50-yard  dash Walter,  third. 

Patting  12-lb.  shot Shepard,  first. 

100-yard  dash Walter,  second. 

Tlirowing  tlie  lianinier Shepard,  first. 

220-yard  dasli   .      .     .     .     7    .     .     .     Rafe,  third. 
Throwing  base-hall Shepard,  first. 
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Among  the  other  Hyde  Park  contestants  were  McKeaii, 
quarter  mile  ;  Boice,  half  mile  ;  ]^riggs,  mile  ;  Sharj),  mile  hioy- 
cle  ;  Triule,  running  broad  jump  ;  Perkins,  high  jump  ;  McGill, 
hop,  step,  and  jump  ;  and  McKinnon,  pole  vault.  The  last  two 
did  not  compete,  however. 

Shepard  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  as  he  alone  secured  more 
first  places  than  any  school  in  the  State,  but  we  were  lacking 
in  seconds  and  thirds,  so  that  in  the  total  count  of  points  Ur- 
bana  had  22  to  our  20. 

We  failed  to  win  the  pennant  but  we  obtained  enough  en- 
joyment from  the  tri])  to  amply  repay  both  the  time  and  money 
spent,  and  we  heartily  hope  that  another  year  may  see  "  Old 
Hyde  Park  "  with  two  special  cars  instead  of  one,  and  both  full 
of  enthusiasts,  not  only  boys  but  girls  and  teachers,  returning 
from  Champaign  with  still  another  banner  to  deck  our  walls. 


The  girl  we  left  behind  tis  " 
at  Chamiiaign. 
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Lilian  Gray 77  Fifty-third  st. 

Jessie  Waite  (il/r.s.  Wright) Forest  Glen,  Md. 


75- 

Josephine  Barker  (iV/r^.  George  T.  Williamson)  .     .  5008  Greenwood  ave. 

Sanford  Faulkner Deceased. 

Mary  Goodwin  (Mrs.  H.  T.  Peirce)      G19  Charlotte  st.,  Kansas  City,  ^lo. 
Edith  N.  Hibbard 5335  Jefferson  ave. 

Music  Teacher. 

William  N.  Hibbard Deceased. 

Mary  Jameson 531G  Cornell  ave. 

Special  teacher  of  drawing,  Chicago  Public  Schools.      Spe- 
cial course.  Smith  College,  1878-80;  Alpha. 

Millie  King 5417  Washington  ave. 

Charles  L.  Norton 5635  Madison  ave. 

Real  estate  and  loan  broker.     University  of  Vermont,  1880; 

Sigma  Phi. 
Frederick  K.  Root 5725  Washington  ave. 

Real  estate  dealer. 
John  D.  Sherman 4433  Lake  ave. 

City  editor,  "Chicago  Tribune."      A.B.,  Hamilton   College, 

1881;  Sigma  Phi.    Class  ])oet,  base-ball  team,  editor  '»  Ham- 

iltonian." 
Samuel  H.  Wright 481*2  Lake  ave. 

Lawyer.      University  of  Vernu)nt;   Sigma  Phi. 
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'76. 

Annie  M.  Abercrombie  {Mrn.  A.  J.  Cooper^        .      .       Auditorium  Annex. 

Minnie  L.  Barnes  (Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Bingham)        .       5040  Jefferson  ave. 
Lake  Erie  Seminary,  Painesville,  O. 

Florence  Dodson Deceased. 

Helen  Gr.  Farwell  (Mrs.  James  R.  Chapman)       .     .      .    'Zl{)i)  Indiana  ave. 
Lake  Erie  Seminary,  Painesville,  O. 

Alice  Goodwin  (Mrs.  Watson) 

Elizabeth  N   Goodwin  (Mrs.  Norton)     .     .     .      .      .     .      .      Evanston,  III. 

William  H.  V.  Rosing Denver,  Colo. 

Master  mechanic,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  M.E.,  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1880.  I.  C.  R.  R.  and 
Grant  Locomotive  Works,  1880-93. 


77- 

Frank  I.  Bennett 6055  Edgerton  ave. 

Real  estate  dealer. 
Lucius  W.  Parsons Denver,  Colo. 

Superintendent,  Davis  Creswell  Mfg.  Co.'s  Foundry. 


'78. 

Louise  C.  Bour  (Mrs.  F.  J.  Abbott) 5309  Wharton  ave. 

Isabel  H.  Maunsall  (Mrs.  G.  P.  Johnston) Brainard,  111. 

Ida  A.  Smith Oak  Park,  111. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  1878-87.     Teacher,  Ken- 
wood Institute,  1887-89. 


79- 

Mary  Louise  Bouton  (Mi'S   F.  Wyman)      .      .     .     5420  Ridge  wood  court. 

Mary  E.  Bruce  (Mrs.  Lee  Skinner) Dunedin,  Fla. 

Jonathan  Y.  S.  Gansel 2120  Wabash  ave. 

Edith  P.  Gilford  (Mrs.  A.  A.  Eager) 6935  Perry  ave. 

Eugene  P.  Mitchell 622  W.  Fifteenth  st.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Physician.     Brown  University.     M.D.,  Hahnemann  Medical 

College,  Philadelphia,  1885. 
Charles  H.  Touzalin 6610  Drexel  ave. 

Advertising  agent,  with  Lord  &  Thomas. 
Charles  B.  Wood 5420  East  End  ave. 

Lawyer.     Brown  University,  1881, 
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'8o. 

Alice  C.  Bowman 4729  Kimbark  are. 

Joanna  M.  Hogan  (Mj^s.  M.  J.  Gallagher) Pasadena,  Cal. 

Adeline  Johnson  {Mrs.  0.  N.  Hutchinson)      ....     7421  Brooks  ave. 

Maud  King Deceased. 

Anna  Symons  {Mrs.  Martin^ 7425  Champlain  ave. 

Teacher,  Hyde  Park  Public  Schools,  1880-83. 


'8l. 

William  C.  Bouton 320  Fifty-seventh  st. 

Physician.  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1885;  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon.  M.D.,  Chicago  Medical  College,  1889.  Stu- 
died in  London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Interne,  Cook  County 
Hospital,  1889-90.  Attending  Physician,  South  Side  Free 
Dispensary,  1893. 

Helen  Danforth 5825  Kimbark  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Henry  Foster  Lewis 4426  Lake  ave. 

Physician.  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1885.  M.D.,  Har- 
vard University,  1888;  Theta  Delta  Chi.  Guide,  and  Cap- 
tain of  foot-ball  team.  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago. 

William  B.  Miller Deceased. 

Arthur  S.  Trine 6230  Madison  ave. 

I.  C.  R.  R.  Freight  Office. 

Charles  B.  Wheeler Governor's  Island,  X.  Y. 

Lieutenant,  United  States  Army.  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 


'82. 

Sarah  A.  Carmichael 5448  Madison  ave. 

With  John  V.  Farwell  &  Co. 

Gertrude  Y.  Cornell  {Mrs.  Harrison  M.  Wild)   .     .      .      Rogers  Park,  111. 

Louise  L.  Danforth 5825  Kimbark  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Susan  F.  Frasher  {Mrs.  William  R.  Gwinn) 4919  Lake  ave. 

John  D.  Hibbard 4850  Woodlawn  ave. 

Vice-President  and  Manager,  The  John  Davis  Company. 
B.S.,  M.E.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887;  Sigma  Phi.  Uni- 
versity Baseball  Team,  1883-87.     Glee  Club,  1885-87. 

Anna  L.  Lodge 521(5  INIadison  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicaa-o  Public  Schools. 
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'83- 

Alden  L.  Bennett G73  Crescent  st.,  Walthain,  Mass. 

Clergyman.  A.B.,  Union  College,  1887;  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
B.D.,  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  1890;  Alpha  Delta  Phi. 

Herbert  C.  Brown Pasadena,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Beloit  College,  1887;  Beta  Theta  Pi 

Wallace  T.  Chapin Philips,  Fla. 

Orange  grower.  Stated  supply  to  several  pulpits.  A.B., 
Amherst  College,  1887.  A.M., "^Princeton  University,  1889, 
Amherst  College,  1890.  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1890. 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  McCormick  Seminary,  1890-91.  Mem- 
ber of  foot-ball  team,  Amherst  and  Princeton;  Glee  Club, 
Amherst  and  Princeton.  Editor  "  Athenian,"  "  Whig,"  and 
"  Amherst  Student."     Editor  of  work  on  Evolution. 

M.  Maud  Goode  {Mrs.  H.  T.  Knight) San  Sebastian,  Fla. 

William  R.  Gwinn 4919  Lake  ave. 

Secretary,  Union  Foundry  Works. 

Katherine  B.  James  {Mrs.  W.  S.  Gee) 5211  Hibbard  ave. 

L.  Blanche  Jennings • 284  Fifty-third  st. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

George  R.  Mitchell 5340  Cornell  ave. 

Lawyer.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1888;  Sigma  Phi 
LL.B.,  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  1890. 

Julia  S.  Smale 78  Forty-fourth  st. 

Elizabeth  S.  Stewart 171  Fifty-first  st. 


'84. 

Grace  Belden 5037  Washington  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Harriet  F.  Gilchrist 5400  Washington  ave. 

Music  teacher. 

Amelia  L.  Glazer 

Benjamin  P.  Hinman Kenilworth,  111. 

Lawyer. 
Antoinette  B.  Hollister 5607  Washington  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
May  H.  Jacobs Winnetka,  111. 

Stenographer,  Passenger  Department,  M.  C.  R.  R. 
Henry  W.  Mason 721  Grove  st.,  Evanston,  111. 

Secretary  Unity  Door  Check  Co. 

Minnie  C.  Ott 5146  Jefferson  ave. 

Ida  Pierce 5464  Washington  ave. 

,     Music  teacher. 
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Leonora  Root  (Mi's.  John  Baldwbi)        ....       5526  Washington  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools, 
Julia  L.  Wood 5420  East  End  ave. 

Wellesley,  1888. 

'85. 

G.  Fred  Anderson 

James  Boyd 6123  Madison  ave. 

Newspaper  writer. 

Louise  C.  Curtis  {Mrs.  Jerome  P.  Bowes)        ....     4547  Prairie  ave. 

Maud  Dodson  {Mrs.  Charles  Basey)      .      669  Kearney  st.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Eva  L.  Fellows  (Mrs.  Fred  Snow) Longwood  City,  111. 

Edward  S.  Frasher 4552  Oakenwald  ave. 

With  D.  B.  Fisk  &  Co. 

Virginia  T.  Lewis 5211  Washington  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

William  H.  Little 205  Forty-sixth  st. 

Lawyer,  with  Smith,  lielmer  &  Moulton. 

Edward  W.  McClellan 83  Nassau  st.,  New  York  City. 

Manager,  The  B.  F.  Cummins  Co.  Harvard  University, 
1889;   Theta  Delta  Chi.     Freshman  base-ball  team. 

George  G.  Morehouse 4719  Kenwood  ave. 

Contractor,  sewer-building  and  drainage.  Engineering  De- 
partment, I.  C.  R.  R.,  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  and 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  1885-94. 

Georgiana  Springer 78  Forty-fourth  st. 

Mary  D.  Stewart  {Mrs.  F.  Turneaure)  905  W.  Johnson  st.,  Madison,  Wis. 
B.L.,  Cornell  University,  1890;  Delta  Gamma. 

John  B.  Warren,  jr 300  S.  Park  ave.,  Austin,  111. 

Civil  Engineer.     University  of  Illinois,  1885-89. 

Mary  E.  Wright  {Mrs.  William  H.  Little)       ....  205  Forty-sixth  st. 


Louise  S.  Atkinson 62  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  I.  Bennett,  jr 6055  Edgertou  ave. 

Teacher,  Hyde   Park   High  School.      A.B.,   LTnion    College, 

1890;  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Alpha  Delta  Phi.     Foot-ball  team, 

1889-90. 
Gouverneur  Calhoun 132  Vine  st.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Manager,   Cincinnati  office,   Long  Distance    Telephone   Co. 

B. A.,  Yale  University,  1891;    Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  :    Skidl 

and  Bones. 
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Josie  W.  Davis  (Mrs.  John  D.  Hihhard)    ....    4850  W(njfllavvii  ave. 
Mary  Grace  Hibbard o.'i.'i.")  Jefferson  ave. 

Smith  College. 
Margaret  E.  Huleatte (V.VM)  Madison  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Bertha  Lewis  {Mrs.  Charles  E.  Glfford,  jr.) 503-")  Lake  ave. 

L.  Belle  Morgan 2010  Calumet  ave. 

B.S.,  Wellesley,  1892;  Zeta  Alpha. 

Mary  N.  Noble 1727  Humboldt  st.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Grace  W.  Root 5101  Lake  ave. 

Vocal  teacher. 
Helen  W.  Root  {Mrs.  George  R.  Pulslfer)      ....  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Sidney  F.  Underwood 5327  Cornell  ave. 

With  Marder,  Luse  &  Co. 
Louise  E.  Woodward  {Mrs.  William  T.  Ashford)     .     6618  Lexington  ave. 


'87. 

Walter  Ayer 12  Hilton  Block,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  Law  School.     A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1893. 
Verna  E.  Barnum 5473  Cornell  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  1887-94. 
Charles  Sherman  Bouton 5420  Ridgewood  court. 

Law  and  real  estate.    University  of  Illinois,  1887-91.    U.  of  I. 

Base-ball  team,  1888-91.   Tennis  champion,  1889-91.   LL.B., 

Kent  Law  School,  1894. 

Robert  Boyd,  jr Deceased. 

Jane  H.  Carmichael 5448  Madison  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Alice  H.  Curtis  {Mrs.  Quintin  Johnstone)  .  Seventy-sixth  st.  and  Seipp  ave. 

Nellie  C.  Everett Deceased. 

John  F.  Gilchrist 5400  Washington  ave. 

Assistant  superintendent,  Chicago  Edison  Co. 
Blanche  Longmire 5221  Jefferson  ave. 

County  Recorder's  Office. 
Anna  H.  Peck 6110  Oglesby  ave. 

Music. 
P.  L.  Sherman,  jr Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany. 

Entered  for  Ph.D.  at  University  of  Munich.     B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1891. 
Samuel  Sherman 4624  Lake  ave. 

Signal  engineering,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    B.S.,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 1891. 
Jessica  T.  White 346  Thatcher  ave.,  River  Forest,  111. 
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'       '88. 

Maud  Bacon 251  Forty-seventh  st. 

Clara  A.  Belfield 5738  Washington  ave. 

Wellesley  College,  1888-90.      Member  class  crew. 
Mary  H.  Bmgham 1230  So.  Olive  st.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1892. 

Emma  L.  Boyd 6123  Oglesby  ave. 

Francis  G.  Browne 5336  Ellis  ave. 

Sec.  and  Treas.,  The  Dial  Company. 
Edith  Bird  Hammond 5614  Madison  ave. 

Normal  School,  Normal  Park,  111. 
William  M.  Johnstone Seventy-sixth  st.  and  Seipp  ave. 

University  of  Michigan,  1892;  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 

Frank  T.  Lewis Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Philip  L.  Marshall 4738  Woodlawn  ave. 

Knight,  Marshall  &  Co.,  real  estate  dealers.      University  of 

Michigan,  1888-92;  Phi  Kappa   Psi.     Member  class  base- 
ball nine. 
Nellie  D.  McUhany  {Mrs.  Charles  W.  Lynn)      .  3805  Cottage  Grove  ave. 

Lily  O'Leary Deceased. 

May  Owens  {Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Kinsey)   .     .      .      L'Imperial,  Denver,  Colo. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  1888-93. 
George  H.  Pattison 7720  Bond  ave. 

Chemist. 
Margaret  E.  Saunders 7005  Stony  Island  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
George  B.  Shattuck 5300  Woodlawn  ave. 

Attorney-at-Law.      LL.B.,   University   of   Michigan,    1890; 

Sigma  Chi. 
Charles  H.  Thorne 115  Michigan  ave. 

With  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.      University  of  Michigan, 

1888. 
Clara  R.  Wells Deceased. 


'89. 

Florence  S.  Barry Willniette,  111. 

Teacher,  Milwaukee  College.      B.A.,  Smith  College,  1893. 
William  Stowe  Boyd 5232  Jefferson  ave. 

Electrician. 
Charles  F.  Crawford 399.">  Drexel  blvd. 

University  of  Illinois,  1889-93. 
Louise  C.  Elmslie 4()()5  C'.ianiplain  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 


Ill 

Eliza  Gill  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Everett) 7420  Xutt  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  1889-90. 

Katherine  R.  Hibbard 5.'^.S5  Jefferson  ave. 

Eva  J.  Ives Deceased. 

Luella  Jenkins 5203  Jefferson  ave, 

Grace  Lane 307  Fifty-sixth  st. 

Teacher,  Milwaukee  College.     B.A.,  Smith  College,  1893. 
Blanche  Lansingh 5748  Madison  ave. 

Evelyn  College,  Senior. 

Ethel  Quigg 5037  Madison  ave. 

Mary  C.  Scovel Edgewater,  111. 

Chicago  Art  Institute. 
Caroline  F.  Smith 5120  Hibbard  ave. 

Physician.     M.D.,  Hahnemann  Medical   College,  Chicago, 

1893. 

Bella  Steele 4520  Lake  ave. 

Annie  J.  Thomas 5749  Madison  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Jane  M.  Wilson 5343  Lake  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 


go. 

Charles  Baird 29  N.  State  st.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University   of  Michigan,  Senior.     Manager  foot-ball  team, 

1892-94. 
Charles  P.  Belden 4722  Woodlavvn  ave. 

Ph.B.,  Yale  University,  1893. 
Ada  M.  Belfield 5738  Washington  ave. 

Wellesley  College,  Sophomore.     Member  class  crew. 
Ernest  S.  Braymer 6410  Oglesby  ave. 

With  Chicago  Spice  Co.     University  of  Michigan,  1890-93. 

Manager,  University  Minstrels,  1893. 

Albert  L.  Brown 410  Calvin  ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  L.  Brown 6422  Drexel  ave. 

Cornell  University,  Senior;  Sigma  Phi.    Class  foot-ball  team ; 

Manager  foot-ball  team,  1892-93;  editor-in-chief  "  Cornel- 

lian,"   1893;    Commodore,   navy,    1893-94;    Senior  Major, 

cadet  corps. 
George  R.  Cadwell 6127  Sheridan  ave. 

Ph.B.,    University    of  Michigan,   1894  ;    Alpha   Delta   Phi. 

Manager,  base-ball  team,  1893-94;   Class   foot-ball  team, 

1890-94;   Class  base-ball  team,  1892-94;   Editor  "Palla- 
dium," 1893-94. 
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Leroy  C.  Dnpee 4824  Woodlawn  ave. 

Chemist,  Chicago  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.    Ph.B.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1893;   Chi  Phi. 
Janet  Greenleaf 290  E.  Sixtieth  st. 

Chicago  Art  Institute.     Mrs.  Piatt's  School,  Utica,  X.  Y., 

1890-91. 
Helene  V.  Johnson 7431  Nutt  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Lydia  Johnson 7000  Jefferson  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
N.  Harry  Knopf 333  Fifty-fifth  st. 

With  Dolese  &  Shepard. 
Arthur  Lussky 156  Fiftieth  st. 

University  of  Michigan,  1890-93.      University  of  Michigan 

Law  School,  Junior. 
Mabel  L.  Marsh 2732  So.  Park  ave. 

Actress. 

Nellie  E.  McQueen 224  Watt  ave.,  Pullman,  111. 

Arthur  B.  Mulvey 5130  Cornell  ave. 

Harvard  University,  1891-93. 

E.  Hamilton  Noyes Deceased. 

Amy  Owens 6241  Sheridan  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Jessie  M.  Porter  {Mrs.  W.  J.  Schall)   .    \     .     .     .     8353  Constance  ave. 

Mary  Reynolds 6255  Greenwood  ave, 

Edwin  C.  Ryan 5101  Lake  ave. 

Fire  insurance.      Cornell   University,  1890-92;    Theta  Delta 

Chi.     Editor  "  The  Undine." 
Roger  Sherman 4634  Lake  ave. 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1894;  Sigma  Phi.     Laiiversity 

of  Michigan  Law  School,  Junior.    Member  of  Banjo  club  and 

foot-ball  team. 
Alice  E.  Wadsworth 6302  Woodlawn  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools.     University  of  Michigan, 

1890-93;  Kappa  Alpha  Theta. 
William  B.  Ward 161  Oakwood  blvd. 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1894.     Class  eleven.     Alpha 

Delta  Phi. 
Joseph  Weare Thirtieth  st.,  near  Lake  ave. 

B.S.,  C.E.,  University  of  Michigan,  1894.      President  Engi- 
neering Society. 
Caroline  Wood 5420  East  End  ave. 

Oberlin,  1890-91. 
Nellie  E.  Woodward 6247  Lexington  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
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91. 

Herbert  C.  Arms .'541 0  WashiiijL^'ton  ave. 

University  of  Illinois,  Junior;   Sigma  Chi.      Member  of  the 

glee,  mandolin,  and  guitar  clubs. 

Mary  H.  Ashford 7214  Cottage  Grove  ave. 

Maud  M.  Berry oO.'iS  Madison  ave. 

University  of  Chicago, 
Jennie  Boomer 3-5.3  Forty-sixth  st. 

University   of   Chicago,   Junior.      University   of    Michigan, 

1891-92. 
Rose  M.  Boomer .3-53  Forty-sixth  st. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools.     University  of  Chicago, 

1892-93.      University  of  Michigan,  1891-92. 
Clara  Campbell 6418  Myrtle  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Grace  B.  Card 6438  Harvard  ave. 

Music. 

Alfred  Cooper 4060  Michigan  Terrace. 

Lilian  M.  Cunningham 4619  Evans  ave. 

John  B.  Curtis 7437  Nutt  ave. 

University   of  Chicago,    Junior.     University   of    Michigan, 

1891-92. 
Howard  D.  French 5124  Jefferson  ave. 

Amherst  College,  Junior.     Alpha  Delta  Phi.     Member  glee 

club.     Editorial  staff  of  "  The  Olio." 
Alethia  Hamilton 4720  Madison  ave. 

University  of  Chicago,  Junior.      Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

1891-93. 

Edna  Horn  {Mrs.  Clifford  White) 302  Forty-first  st. 

Nicola  W.  Inglis 192  Fifty-third  st. 

Mark  R.  Kimball 5020  Woodlawn  ave. 

Amherst  College,  Junior;   Chi  Psi.      Class  base-ball  team. 

Manager  glee,  banjo,  guitar,  and  mandolin  clubs,  1893-94. 
Walter  A.  Lane 307  Fifty-sixth  st. 

Dartmouth  College,  Junior;  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.    Member 

college  orchestra  and  class  base-ball  team. 
Mary  C.  Lewis 5605  Madison  ave. 

University   of   Chicago,    Junior.      University    of   Michigan, 

1891-93;  Pi  Beta  Phi. 
Susan  W.  Lewis 5605  Madison  ave. 

University   of   Chicago,   Junior.      University   of    Michigan, 

1891-93;  Pi  Beta  Phi. 
Alice  Pierce 5464  Washington  ave. 

University  of  Michigan,  1891-93. 
8 
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May  E.  Riley 5437  Madison  ave. 

May  J.  Rogers 5657  Cottage  Grove  ave. 

University  of  Chicago,  eJnnior. 

Robert  I.  Simons 3933  Ellis  ave. 

Corn  Exchange  Bank. 
Rubin  N.  Stewart 5556  Drexel  ave. 

Armour  Institute,  Electrical  Engineering,  Freshman. 
Limond  C.  Stone 5619  Madison  ave. 

Amherst  College,  Sophomore;  Chi  Psi    Member  banjo  club, 

mandolin  club.     On  "  Olio  "  Board. 

Katlierine  C.  Strong 290  Forty-eighth  st. 

Emma  B.  Walls 4334  Greenwood  ave. 

University  of  Chicago,  Junior. 
Theodora  L.  Wells 1235  Hinman  ave.,  Evanston,  111. 


92. 

Clara  Louise  Arms 5410  Washington  ave. 

Music  teacher. 
Cornelia  Barbour 184  Forty-first  st. 

Music. 
Mabel  Barker 2826  State  st.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wells  College,  1892-93. 
Mabel  Bird 3964  Drexel  ave. 

Mt.  Holyoke,  Sophomore. 
Anna  C.  Campbell Kensington,  111. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Harriet  Collom     .  "  The  Renfost,"  Fifty-second  st.  and  Cottage  Grove  ave. 

Gail  Comstock 188  Fiftieth  st. 

Lena  M.  Cooper 318  Quincy  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henrietta  Darby 280  Robertson  ave. 

Mary  A.  Davis 241  Oakwood  blvd. 

Wellesley  College,  Sophomore. 
Charles  F.  Drake 4822  Lake  ave. 

University  of  Michigan,  Sophomore;  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 
J.  Christian  Eigenmann 5011  Washington  ave. 

University  of  Michigan,  1892-93  ;  Delta  Tau  Delta.    North- 
western University,  Medical  School,  Freshman. 

Mayme  D.  Ellett 3767  Ellis  ave. 

Maud  R.  Ferris  (Mrs.  L.  A.  Wei'den) Crystal  Lake,  111. 

Anna  E.  Franklin 199  Bowen  ave. 

Blanche  Mae  Freeman 4000  Drexel  blvd. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Sophouu)rc.     I'uivorsity 

of  Chicago,  1892-93. 
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George  F.  Greenleaf 290  E.  Sixtieth  st. 

University  of  Michigan,  Sophomore;  J)eUa  Tau  JJelta.     Uni- 
versity foot-ball  team,  1893.      Captain  class  foot-ball  team. 

M.  Louise  Hamill 315  Fifty-eiglith  st. 

M.  Louise  Hannan 5134  Grand  blvd. 

University  of  Chicago. 
Blanche  M.  Hartman 4412  P^vans  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Cora  M.  Hazeltine 378  Oakwood  blvd. 

Ruth  Hill 3910  Langley  ave. 

Smith  College,  Freshman. 
Marguerite  Jenison 4356  Ellis  ave. 

Wells  College,  Sophomore. 
May  Johnston 359  Forty-third  st. 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  Sophomore. 

Isabelle  M.  Johnstone 5515  Woodlawn  ave. 

Nellie  E.  Kenyon Sycamore,  III. 

Maude  E.  Leonard 58  Forty-third  st. 

Journalist,  with  "  Chicago  Daily  News." 
A.  Josephine  Lowell 351  Forty-first  st. 

Northwestern  University,  Sophomore;  Alpha  Phi. 

Bertha  W.  Maier 71  Fifty-third  st. 

Clifford  B.  McGillivray 3727  Vernon  ave. 

University  of   Chicago,  Sophomore;   Delta  Kappa   Epsilon. 

Base-ball  team,  1893-94.     Foot-ball  team,  1892-93. 

Theresa  V.  McKittrick 4218  Cottage  Grove  ave. 

Caroline  Menge 154  Forty-second  st. 

Isabelle  S.  Milner 736  Brooks  ave. 

Northwestern  University,  Freshman, 
Eva  B.  Morris 564  Kenwood  Place. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Earle  J.  Northrup 6416  Oglesby  ave. 

First  National  Bank. 

Anna  Piatt 4356  Calumet  ave. 

Florence  A.  Riedle 5837  Washington  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
James  C.  Russell 5409  Washington  ave. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1892-93. 
Mae  E.  Seliellinger 3925  Indiana  ave. 

Chicago  Art  Institute. 
Hattie  Schoonmaker        .      .       4  One  hundred  and  fourth  st.,  Pullman,  111. 

M.  Louise  Seaverns 148  Forty-sixth  st. 

Harriet  A.  Sinclair Kensington,  111. 

Northwestern  University,  Sophomore;  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma. 
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Morris  Trumbull 4544  Oakenwald  ave. 

Armour  Institute.     Base-ball  team,  1894.     Foot-ball  team, 

1893.     Beloit  College,  1892-93;  Beta  Theta  PL     Base-ball 

team,  1893. 

Lillian  Vent 89  Forty-fourth  st. 

Carolyn  Ward Richmond,  Ind. 

Rockford  Seminary,  1892-93. 

Charlotte  Wightman 6521  Greenwood  ave. 

Anna  E.  Young 5473  Cornell  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
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Eva  E.  Anderson 5522  East  End  ave. 

University  of  Chicago. 
Wilbur  Bassett 5208  Kimbark  ave. 

Harvard  College,  Freshman. 

Ellen  Bjornberg 313  Watt  ave.,  Pullman,  111. 

Gilbert  A.  Bliss 4528  Lake  ave. 

L'niversity  of  Chicago,  Freshman  ;   Delta   Kappa   Epsilon. 

Member  of  banjo  club  and  racing  team. 

Helen  L.  Braymer G410  Oglesby  ave. 

Louise  Bray  ton 4344  Greenwood  ave. 

William  N.  Brooks 4627  Lake  ave. 

Evelyn  Calkins Wellesley,  Mass. 

Wellesley  College,  Freshman. 
Philip  F.  Cleaver 7251  Jeffery  ave. 

Calumet  Electric  Street  Railway  Co. 

Stella  L.  Collins 634  E.  Sixtieth  st. 

Blanche  Comstock 188  E.  Fiftieth  st. 

Gussie  E.  Craig 6619  Ellis  ave. 

Alberta  L.  Cromwell 1281  Sixty-seventh  st. 

Katherine  Cunningham 3249  Groveland  ave. 

Martha  J.  DeVrees Riverdale,  111. 

Catherine  B.  Dewey 4155  Lake  ave. 

Music. 
Frank  W.  Dignan 5853  Indiana  ave. 

University  of  Chicago,  Freshman. 

Ethel  Downes 229  Wesley  ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

A.  Evelyn  Dunne 4901  Madison  ave. 

Herbert  C.  Durand 435  Forty-tirst  st. 

University  of  C'hicago,   Freshman.      Extrance   examination 

scholarship. 
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Kate  W.  Ellis 4120  Lako  ave. 

Medicine. 
Olive  J.  Ely Forty-ninth  st.  and  Greenwood  ave. 

Wellesley  College,  Freshman.     Member  class  crew. 
Adelaide  M.  Favor 1  Madison  Park. 

Kindergartner. 
Julia  M.  Finney oloo  Madison  ave. 

Walnut  Hill  Seminary,  Natick,  Mass. 

Mabel  D.  Freeman Seventy-second  st.  and  Jeft'ery  ave. 

Margaret  Frink 4152  Lake  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
M.  Cdcile  Frumveller 210  Watt  ave.,  Pullman,  111. 

Cook  County  Normal  School. 

Elma  Fulghum 367  Bowen  ave. 

Frank  F.  Gilchrist 5400  Washington  ave. 

University  of  Michigan,  Freshman. 
John  T.  Gohring Gano,  111. 

Grocer. 
Lucy  B,  Greene May  wood,  111. 

University  of  Michigan,  Freshman;  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma. 
Boone  Gross     ..."  The  Hampton,"  Thirty-ninth  st.  and  Langley  ave. 

University  of  Michigan,  Freshman;  Beta  Theta  Pi. 

Marie  E.  Hagan 22  Myrtle  ave. 

Harriet  E.  Horlock 7155  Kinney  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Bertha  M.  Howe 4459  Ellis  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools, 

Charlotte  Marie  Hubbard 194  Forty-first  st. 

Daisy  J.  Hubbard 5335  Cornell  ave. 

May  H.  Huleatte 6230  Madison  ave. 

Edith  B.  Hunt Edgewater,  111. 

William  H.  Jackson Pasadena,  Cal. 

Correspondence  with  University  of  Chicago. 
Nancy  B.  Jenison 4356  Ellis  ave. 

Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Isabel  Johnson 215  Forty-second  Place. 

Winefride  Joyce 363  Forty-first  st. 

Katherine  C.  Kearns 6605  Maryland  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Alberta  Kelby 3706  Lake  ave. 

Agnes  Irene  Kelley Deceased. 

Helen  M.  Koelling Delavan,  Wis- 

Rosa  W.  Kuetemeyer 6433  St.  Lawrence  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
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Louise  Caroline  Landolf Deceased. 

Olive  Pearl  Langham 916  Seventy-second  st. 

Emma  C.  Menge 530  Ashland  blvd. 

Florence  B.  Merrick 4318  Greenwood  ave. 

Preparing  for  Vassar  College. 

Stella  Moulton Deceased. 

Alice  K.  Newbre 437  Forty-sixth  st. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Freshman;  Delta  Gamma. 

Cecil  Page Mesa,  Maricopa  Co.,  Ariz. 

Ward  B.  Pershing 337  Fifty-third  st. 

University  of  Chicago,  Freshman. 
Edith  M.  PhiUipps 421  Superior  st. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Warren  Frederick  Purdy 4811  Lake  ave. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Gertrude  A.  Reid 6643  Langley  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Grace  E.  Reid 6643  Langley  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Blanche  E.  Rhodes 5037  Lake  ave. 

Wellesley  College,  Freshman. 
Susie  O.  Rice .       174  Oakwood  blvd. 

Teacher,  Long  Prairie,  Minn. 

Genevieve  B.  Richardson 4803  Madison  ave. 

Mary  C.  Robinson Mesa,  Maricopa  Co.,  Ariz. 

Helen  A.  Russ 5215  Kimbark  ave. 

Matilda  R.  Schoeneman 2955  Prairie  ave. 

Adda  L.  Scobey 371  Bowen  ave. 

Frank  Seidensticker 419  E.  Forty-fifth  st. 

llailman  Training  School,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Grace  R.  Sheldon 4223  Langley  ave. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Ellinor  S.  Siddall 305  Woodlawn  terrace. 

Teacher,  Madison,  Lid. 

Bertha  A.  Sloan 4329  Berkeley  ave. 

C.  Ada  Somerby Gano,  111. 

Clara  Southwick 1  73  Thirty-seventh  st. 

Oren  B.  Stone .      .  5619  Madison  ave. 

Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Mary  E.  True Wayne,  Me. 

Donald  S.  Trumbidl 4544  Oakeuwald  ave. 

University  of  Chicago,  Freshman;  Beta  Theta  Pi. 
Sarah  S.  Wager l^lmwood,  Ala. 

Teacher. 
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Henry  W.  Wales,  jr.       .      .      .   "  "J'he  Tiulor,"  Forty-third  st.  and  Ellis  av. 

University  of  Chicago,  Sophomore;   Jieta  Theta  1*1. 

Amy  Walker 4454  Wood  lawn  ave. 

W.  English  Walling 4127  Drexel  Llvd. 

University  of   Chicago,   Freshman;    Delta    Kappa    Epsilon. 

Entrance  examination  scholarship. 
Charlotte  H.  White Whately,  Mass. 

Wellesley  College,  Freshman. 
Frank  White 0427  Sheridan  ave. 

Northwestern  University  Law  School,  Jnnior. 
Myrtle  G.  Willett 413  E.  Forty-eighth  st. 

Teacher,  Chicago  Pnhlic  Schools. 
Maybell  Wright 351  Forty-fourth  st. 


-^5 


"^i^lfZ^^'l: 
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WHO  SAID 

Hyena? 

Ear-rings  ? 

Mark  him  ? 

A-A-Ahern? 

Miss  Clark  moved  ? 

That  Dyas  can  't  play  ball? 

That  Dowie  needed  a ? 

The  she  was  Mrs.  Chandler? 

That  Perkins  is  n't  a  gymnast  ? 

That  we  lost  the  challenge  Debate  ? 

That  Mr.  Bennett  isn't  a  good  critic? 

That  Mr.  Hill  was  unable  to  write  music  ? 

That  the  Banjo  Club  knows  only  one  piece  ? 

That  the  Seniors  couldn't  manage  the  Ray  Society? 

That  Mr.  Webster  (A.  F.)  did  n't  have  the  least  Show  ? 

That  our  Annual  does  not  surpass  all  previous  efforts  in 

that  line? 

*  *  * 

"0  Catilixam,"  quoth  one  of  the  boys 

As  to  Latin  class  he  read. 
"Why  is  Cataline  the  accusative?" 

The  teacher  quickly  said. 

The  boy  stood  silent  a  moment  or  two, 
And  the  class  seemed  quite  amused; 
Till  finally  he  grinned  and  said 
"  Because  he  was  accused." 

And  then  the  shout  that  rent  the  air 
Could  be  heard  throughout  the  school, 

For  one  of  the  boys  of  '95 

Had  formed  a  new  Latin  rule. 
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PHOSPHORUS. 


O  WHAT  have  we  poor  Juniors  done  ? 

On  Tuesday,  coming-  up  the  stair, 
A  horrid  smell  of  on-i-on, 

Pervaded  our  scholastic  air. 

We  tried  to  breathe  —  'twas  useless,  quite: 
The  boys  made  faces,  girls  grew  sick ; 

It  grew  till  it  obscured  the  light, 

It  grew  still  thicker  and  more  thick. 

That  awful  substance  —  fourth  hour  came  : 
We  tottered  feebly  to  the  room  ; 

That  perfume  went  on  just  the  same  ; 
We  tried  composure  to  assume. 

Our  teacher  said,  with  cheerful  air, 

By  way  of  an  especial  treat, 
The  apparatus  he'd  prepared 

From  whence  had  come  the  odor  sweet. 

Just  as  the  process  was  begun, 
A  smiling  Senior  rose  in  state, — 

He'd  raise  the  window,"  lo  I   'twas  done. 
Poor  Juniors  I  listen  to  their  fate. 

A  frightful  bang  came  through  the  air. 
Two  Juniors  wildly  leaped  on  high. 

When  they  came  down,  what  woe  was  there  ! 
One  's  lost  an  arm,  and  one  an  eye. 

We  all  some  injuries  obtain. 

Our  teacher  calmly  stands  and  smiles  ; 
We  leave  the  room  a  bandaged  train. 

While  piteous  groans  are  heard  the  while. 

No  Senior  suffered  by  that  blow, 
'T  was  caused  by  Senior  jealousy 

We  Juniors  say.      Did  he  not  know 
To  let  in  air  would  fatal  be  'l 
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AFTER  THE  GAME. 


A  LITTLE  maiden  climbed  a  young  man's  knee, 
Begged  for  a  story.      "  Pray  tell  to  me, 
Why  are  you  crippled,  why  are  you  lame  ?  " 
'I  was  on  the  rush  line  in  the  Lake  View  game. 
They  were  too  strong,  pet,  those  Lake  View  boys  ; 
They  played  with  us,  just  like  a  set  of  toys. 
We  worked  like  fiends,  pet,  worked  one  and  all, 
But  we  were  always  after  the  ball." 

Chorus : 

After  the  game  is  over,  after  the  sport  is  done. 
Then  comes  the  agony,  that  pays  for  the  fun  ; 
Many  a  face  is  broken,  many  a  shin  is  lame. 
Loud  is  the  call  for  witch-hazel,  after  the  game. 

•  We  took  the  lead  once,  pet,  that  was  all ; 
That  was  the  time  when  '  Hoyley '  got  the  ball. 
Hoyley '  was  a  stunner,  always  made  the  score. 
But  one  man  is  not  enough,  we  needed  more. 
Lake  View  captured  '  Hoyley,'  threw  him  on  his  head, 
We  gathered  round  him,  thinking  he  was  dead. 
White  was  his  face,  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground, 
But  we  spoke  of  brandy,  and  '  Hoyley  '  came  around." 

Chorus. 

Lake  View's  half-back  started  round  the  end. 

He  seemed  the  only  one  with  whom  to  contend ; 

I  tried  to  tackle  him,  as  he  came  around. 

My  collar-bone  went  digging  in  the  ground. 

I  lay  there  breathless,  stunned  by  the  fall, 

My  ribs  were  broken,  six,  that  was  all. 

That's  why  I  'm  crippled,  that's  why  I  'm  lame. 

That's  why  I'm  not  out  looking  for  a  game." 

Chorus. 
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FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

"  I  don't  propose  to  be  side-tracked  to-day." —  W.  C.  Weh- 
ster. 

"  Eeply  for  preparation,  please." — Miss  Stuart. 

"  Will  all  those  who  are  whispering  please  stand." — E.  E. 
HUL 

''  How  do  you  say  '  some  bread  '  in  French  ?" — P.  0.  Kern. 

"-  Matinee  begins  at  2." — Miss  Zarhell. 

"  Mr.  Stoddard,  is  that  noise  in  your  vicinity  ?  " —  Miss 
Herrick. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

Why  is  Emerson  like  a  man  taking  up  carpets  ?  He  is  a 
good  tax  collector. 

What  is  the  difference  between  Koom  14  and  Richardson's 
jokes  ?    The  latter  are  very  flat,  while  Room  14  has  a  Hill  in  it. 

Why  is  the  '^  Ray  "  like  a  cabbage  ?    Its  heart  is  in  its  Head. 

What  can  Shepard  ''  put "  better  than  a  twelve-pound  shot  ? 
His  foot  through  the  ceiling. 

.    *  #  # 

We  have  noticed  since  Mr.  Webster  ''  the  younger  "  has 
been  taking  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  University  he  has 
changed  the  style  of  his  coat  from  sack  to  Prince  Albert. 

This  has  been  explained  by  one  of  our  bright  Junior  girls 
as  a  "  University  Extension." 

#  m  * 

-TV        tP  tP        TT  ^        ^ 

A  man  tlier  was  of  Hyde  Parke  also 
That  nnto  High  School  hadde  longy-go. 
But  looked  holwe  and  thereto  soberly 
Full  sliorte  was  his  overest  courtepy. 


EDITORIAL. 


OTH  the  labor  and  time  required  for  the  issuance  of 
the  '95  Lihethrian  compels  the  Editors  to  accept  the 
theory  that  every  person  is  created  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  foreordained  purpose,  and  that 
negligence  or  unfaithfulness  in  the  performance  of  the  attend- 
ant duties  causes  much  toil  to  be  laid  upon  those  who  re-occupy 
their  places.  The  absence  of  an  Annual  last  year  necessitates 
the  condensation  of  two  years'  work  into  one,  hence  the  hap- 
penings in  School  last  year  receive  less  attention  than  they 
would  had  the  Class  of  '94  succeeded  in  the  publication  of  the 
Lihetlirian^  which  was  so  ably  begun. 

The  services  of  our  principal,  Mr.  French,  have  been  very 
valuable,  and  his  timely  advice  and  encouraging  suggestions 
have  aroused  hope  when  even  that  seemed  lost.  Mr.  Harry 
Partlow  has  very  kindly  used  his  talent  for  the  glory  of  his 
Class,  as  well  as  Mr.  William  H.  Ott.  The  Lihethrian  owes 
much  of  its  anticipated  success  to  its  illustrations,  and  the  Edi- 
tors will  always  feel  largely  indebted  to  them  for  their  great  aid. 
For  the  success  of  the  Alumni  list  we  owe  much,  in  fact  all,  to 
the  Alumni  Committee,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Frank  White,  of 
'93,  whose  unceasing  energy  has  enabled  us  to  present  in  this 
volume  very  nearly  a  complete  list  of  Hyde  Park  graduates.  In 
the  line  of  soliciting  for  advertisements  Mr.  William  H.  Noyes 
deserves  much  of  the  praise.  Several  other  schoolmates  have 
been  present  at  times  when  their  assistance  was  almost  neces- 
sary, and  to  all  of  these  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks.  A  large 
number  of  the  teachers  have  offered  their  services,  which  have 
been  highly  appreciated. 
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The  task  has  been  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  but  neverthe- 
less delightful  in  many  ways.  Disappointments  have  had  to 
be  met  in  the  shape  of  finances  and  an  exceptionally  unaccom- 
modating engraver  ;  but  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  JLihethrian 
has  been  greatly  counterbalanced  by  the  interested  cooperation 
of  the  publishers,  The  Dial  Press,  whom  we  heartily  recom- 
mend as  competent  and  obliging,  and  willing  and  able  to  accom- 
modate patrons. 

In  the  publication  of  the  '95  Annual  we  have  many  times 
been  benefited  b}'"  referring  to  the  Annual  of  '93,  and  in  so  re- 
ferring the  following  paragraph  comes  before  us : 

''  The  work  has  been  started.  Oh,  ye  of  '94  and  '95,  see 
that  it  suffer  not  in  your  hands  ;  continue  it  and  pass  it  along 
to  those  who  succeed  you,  so  that  the  name  of  the  Hyde  Park 
High  School  shall  be  known  among  the  nations,  and  every  man 
thereof  shall  be  a  subscriber  to  the  Libethrian." 

We  of  '95  are  sorry  that  this  solemn  injunction  from  the 
mouth  of  tradition  has  suffered  disobedience  from  one  wayward 
child  ;  and  should. a  horrible  disaster,  blood-curdling  to  repeat, 
eat  out  the  vitals  and  suck  the  blood  of  '94,  remember  this  inso- 
lent defiance  has  met  with  terrible  retribution  ;  and  let  it  be  a 
solemn  warning  to  ye  of  coming  generations,  as  ye  march  up  the 
path  of  learning,  that  swift  and  mysterious  punishment  is  sure 
to  follow  wilful  disobedience. 

The  Libethrian  is  a  book  which  will  always  claim  a  large 
place  in  the  affections  of  its  owner.  It  is  the  revelation  which 
refreshes  the  memory  and  throws  upon  the  far-away  realms  of 
forgetfulness  lights  which  bring  into  relief  the  spice  of  life 
spent  in  by-gone  days. 

If  mistakes  are  noticed  or  any  omissions  from  the  various 
lists  are  noted,  such  mistakes  may  be  corrected  by  addressing 
'^  The  Libethrian,"  care  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

With  these  closing  words  we  consign  the  fruition  of  our 
labor  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  generous  public. 
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^Yj\  lifluses,  all,  we  greet  ye  now 
^^  On  Helicons  classic  mountain  height. 
This  charming  §pot  we  have  not  sought 
Like  Thracia's  hard,  with  challenge  armed. 
'Tis  aid  our  youthful  army  seeks 
Here,  where  Perfection  reigns  supreme. 
zA  helping  hand,  full  skilled  yet  kind. 
We  first  would  beg  ye  to  extend, 
That  drawn  aside  may  be  the  veil 
Which  cruel  Time  has  slowly  wrought 
O'er  Spring  Libethrians  sparkling  rills. 
T^eveal  to  us  the  crystal  fount 
Hid  closely  by  a  mist  of  years ; 
Vouchsafe  to  yield  our  parched  lips 
One  drop  drawn  from  the  silvery  stream. 
Then  maidens  fair,  of  Father  Zem, 
Refreshed,  inspired,  we'll  onward  go. 
Your  praises  singing  as  we  wend 
To  lowly  Earth  our  homeward  way. 
Libations  gladly  do  we  bring. 
We  leave  them  at  your  sacred  shrine ; 
Crown  then  our  pleadirigs  with  success, 
Libethrian's  fame  give  to  the  world. 
"Bid  it  go  forth  a  guiding  star, 
To  lend  its  gleam  in  after  years, 
zAnd  teach  new-comers  of  the  truth 
That  keeps  her  haunts  among  the  hills. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Most  Beautiful  IVomen  in  tlie  IVorld 


—  The  young  women  of  A 


merica  —  use 


4  KIRK'S  JUVENILE  TOILET  SO /IP  p 

to  preserve  their  pink  skins  iind  healthy  complexions. 

Have  you  tried  it?     One  cake  to  try — and  the  responsibility  will  be  your: 

if  you  do  not  use  it  hereafter. 


IN  THE   WORLD  OF  AMUSEMENT. 

THEATRICAL  NOTES. 


The  performance  of  "  A  Comedy  of  Errors,"  at  10  o'clock 
to-day,  Hill's  Hall,  14  Kimbark  ave.,  was  attended  with  the 
most  distinguished  success. 

The  star  comedian,  Mr.  Daniel  Ahern,  is  a  talented  and 
rising  actor  (in  fact,  such  is  the  diversity  of  his  genius  that 
he  is  able  to  leave  the  stage  quite  frequently  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  at  the  office,  without  the  audience  or  players  observing 
any  unusual  occurrence). 

Part  of  the  cast  is  as  follows  : 

Dromio,  of  Ephesus  )  ,    .    ,       ,  (  Mr.  Daniel  Ahern. 

^  '^  ^  >- twin  brothers  ...       i  ^,      -^^  ^,   t- 

Dromio,  of  Syracuse  )  (  Mr.  Daniel  McKinnon- 

Antipholus,  of  Ephesus  K    .    ,     „  (  Mr.  R.  E.  McXamara. 

-  twin  brothers   .      .       -; 
Antipholus,  of  Syracuse  )  (  Mr.  L.  Jacobs. 

Etc.,  etc. 

*  *  * 

A  very  interesting  side-show  was  conducted  by  the  famous 
snake-charmer,  Mr.  George  R.  Porter. 

*  *  * 

If  any  criticism  could  be  offered  to  the  star's  (Mr.  Ahern's) 
playing  it  would  be  that  he  at  rare  intervals  exhibits  a  tendency 
to  wander  from  his  part,  to  make  occasional  alhisions  to  En- 
glish History.  We  are  told  that  this  has  the  approval  of  the 
manager  of  the  play,  but  it  is  not  what  the  audience  comes  for. 


The  performance  will  continue  indefinitely  at  the  same  houi 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays  excepted. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WE   FIT  YOU  WHILE  YOU  WAIT! 

To  a  shoe  (Hanan's  make)  that  you 
can  wear  right  out  of  the  store  with 
comfort. 

Made-to-order  shoes  will  cost  you 
$^  to  #6  more,  and  can't  possibly  be 
better. 

There  are  only  two  places  — 

DE  MUTH'S 

T\A/0      ^TORP^      ^^^*  ^*^  ^"^  ^*^  STATE  STREET, 
1   VV  W      O  1  L>'r\CO  and  150  STATE  STREET. 


'T'HERE  are  various  ways  in  which  business  is  done,  but  only  one  way  in 
^  which  it  should  be  doue,  and  if  not  done  in  the  right  way,  the  do-er 
gets  LEFT. 

We  believe  good  goods,  reasonable  prices,  and  attentive  consideration 
of  the  wants  of  our  patrons  will  insure  us  success,  and  that's  what  we  are 
in  business  for.  We  have  had  a  reasonable  degree  of  it  so  far,  and  will  not 
jeopardize  the  confidence  of  the  residents  of  Hyde  Park  which  we  have 
gained  the  past  year  by  pursuing  any  course  but  the  right  one  in  the  future. 

Our  prescription  department  will  continue  right  (in  all  schools),  not 
only  ill  Pure  Drugs  but  in  the  intelligent  compounding  of  same. 

Our  Sundries  line  will  be  right  in  every  way.  Our  Soda  Fountain 
will  be  under  the  same  management  as  last  year,  and  you  know  it  was 
right  then.  It  must  be  right,  as  we  make  our  own  Carbonated  Waters, 
Syrups,  and  Ice  Cream,  and  know  that  only  the  Purest  and  Best  Materials 
are  used. 


Call  and  see  if  we  are  not  right  in  all  we  say. 
Respectfully  yours, 

TAYLOR  &  DARROW. 

DRUGGISTS, 

Cor.  Fifty-third  Street  ami  Jefferson  Avenue. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.  FRANCK  RUMSEY.  R.  G.  CHANDLER. 

RUMSEY  &  CHANDLER, 

Commission  Merchants, 

GRAIN  AND  PROHSIONS. 

Nos.  8  and  10  Pacific  Avenue,     .      .      .     Traders  Building, 
CHICAGO. 


J.  &   B.  ROURKE, 

Plumbing,  Gasfitting, 

AND  SEWERING. 

DEALERS  IN 

Gas,  Electric,  and  Combination  Fixtures, 
and  Plumbing  Goods. 

^O.   149  FORTY-THIRD  STREET,      .      .      .      CHICAGO. 


Telephone,  Oakland  332. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Q.  w.  Varney, 

NO.  3915   COTTAGE  GROVE  AVENUE, 

THOTOGRAPHER. 

Note  : 

August  1,  1894,  we  shall  remove  to 
our  new  ground  studio,  ?937  Drexel 
Boulevard,  where  we  will  have  all  the 
conveniences  found  in  the  most  finely 
appointed  studios. 

We  aim  to  excel,  and  shall  always 
have  the  latest  styles  and  designs  in 
artistic  photography. 

Special  rates  will  be  given  in  class 
pictures. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JAMES  IVILDE,  JR.,  &  CO., 

Chicago's  Fashionable  Clothiers 

N.  E.  Cor.  State  and  Madison  Sts. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  NOBBY  SUITS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Clothes  don't  make  the  man,  bnt  such  good  ones  as  onrs  do  everlastingly 
help.      We  cater  to  Young  Men's  trade.      We  can  show  twice 
the  variety  of  stylish  attire  for  them  that  any 
;      other  house  in  the  city  can. 
Besides  Clothing,  we  sell 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 
^  HATS,  SHOES, 

j^-  TRUNKS  AND  BAGS, 

"^  MACKINTOSHES,  Etc. 

JAMES  WILDE,  JR.,  &  CO., 

FRANK  REED,  Manager. 
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J.  J.  ZOLLER, 

No.  ijg  Fifty -Third  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


DEALER  IX 

Paints,  Oils,  yariiisb,  and  IVall  Paper. 

ALSO  CONTKACTOK  FOR 

iJlfCORATlNCi   ANU    PAINllNCJ. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Established  1859. 


HYM/IN,  BERG  &  COMPANY, 

Jewelers. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building,  State  and  Washington  Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


]VE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

High  School  Books 

AND 

COLLEGE  BOOKS 

(Both  New  and  Second-hand) 

STATIONERY  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


CECOND-HAND  SCHOOL-BOOKS  bought,  sold,  and  exchanged.  See- 
^  ond-hand  books  taken  in  exchange  for  any  goods  in  our  store  which  you 
may  desire.  Our  stock  includes  cloth  and  paper  bound  Novels,  School  and 
Office  Stationery,  Fine  Writing  Papers,  Fancy  Goods,  Sporting  Goods,  etc. 

FULGHUM'S  BOOKSTORE, 

291  Fifty.Fifth  Street. 

Corner  Ridgewood  Court,  between  Monroe  and  Madison  Avenues. 
11 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


m§^ 


THE  BRAND 

CLUB  HOUSE 

Upon  any  of  our  goods 
is  a 

GUARANTEE 

of  the 

HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY. 


Franklin  0\4acVeagh  &  Co. 


AUVERTItJEMENTS. 


W.  BODEMAN, 

-^    PHARMACIST   ^ 


S.  W.  Cor.  I 

43d  St.  and  Lake  Ave.  j 


CHICAGO. 


)         ."JOtli  street, 
I  Cor.  Lake  Avenue. 


USE    KENWOOD   SOAP.    ^^ 


^ 


=^^ 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


AT 


HEWITT'S, 

Round    the    Corner  from   High    School, 

409  Fifty =seventh  St., 

WHERE  WE  GET  THE 

SAM  HANDyi/ICHES. 


JOHN  H.TELFORD, 
FINE  HATS 

AND 

Men's  Furnishings 

The  Newest  Effects  in  High- 
class  Goods. 

55th  5t.  and  Kimbark  Av., 

Hyde  Park,  Chicago. 


FINE  T/IILORIUG 

IN  CONNECTION. 

Largest  Stock.  Finest  Selection. 


THE   SOUTH   SIDE   BICYCLE  EXCHANGE  CO. 

North  Entrance  Hotel  Building, 
275  57th  Street. 

BICYCLES  SOLD,  RENTED,  AND  REPAIRED. 


Geo.  D.  Holton.  Real  Estate. 

wmWo™-   Helton,  Seelye  &  Mooney,  IrS^I'i"^" 


NO.  WO  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


Telephone,  flain  2435. 


Room  808. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WILLIAM  RILEY.  WALTER  RILEY. 

RILEY  BROTHERS, 

IMPORTERS  AND  GROCERS. 

Fancy  Meats,  Fish,  Poultry, 

And  GAME,  in  Season. 


FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 
BEST  BUTTER.    STRICTLY  FRESH  EGGS. 


Lake  ^Avenue  and  Fifty-second  Street,     .      .      .      CI-IICAGO. 

UNIVERSITY  PHARMACY, 

No.  560  East  Fifty  fifth  Street  {Cor.  of  Ingleside  Acenue). 
PURE  DRUGS  AND  FINE 

Pharmaceutical    Preparations, 

TfRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES,  TOILET  ARTICLES, 
PERFUMERY,  ETC. 

DELICIOUS  SODA  WATER. 


Prescriptions  Carefully  Compounded,  Day  or  Night. 


advp:rtisements. 


FOR  SALE 

H.  H.  HUBBARD, 

to  the  highest  bidder. 

§^POTHECARY^ 

one  large  plate 

3901  Cottage  Grove  Ave., 

of 

CHICAGO. 

WHEAT  CAKES! 

For  information,  see 

"Porter  &  "Boswofth, 

WHITE. 

^  SHOES  1^ 

Come  early  and  avoid 
the  rush. 

No.    145  Fifty =Third  Street, 

CHICAGO. 

Established  1837. 


Telephone,  Hain  5295 


C.  D.  PEACOCK, 

JEWELER  andSILVERSMITH 

N.  W.  Corner  State  and  JVashington  Streets, 

CHICAGO. 

SPECIAL   DESIGNS   FOR 

CL/ISS  TINS,  BADGES,  AND  MEDALS, 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  and  all 
the  Latest  Novelties. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAIN  OFFICE : 

RAIL  YARD  : 

4235  i&  4237  Cottage  Grove  Av. 

4418  to  4428  Armour  Avenue. 

Telephone,  '■'Oakland,  ffSO."" 

Telephone,  "  Oakland,  IfJ.'' 

MILTON  E.  ROBINSON, 

COAL  AND  WOOD 


Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Exclusively  Retail 
Yard  in  Hyde  Park. 

5,000  Tons  Storage  Capacity.     12,000  sq.  feet  of  Shed  Roof. 
150  Tons  daily  Screening  and  Delivery  Capacity. 

THE 


METROPOLITAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Corner  flichigan  Avenue  and  flonroe  Street. 


A  Special  Smmner  Term  for  the  Lenetit  of  pupils  of  the  High  Schools 
will  open  July  9.  Rates  of  tuition  reasonable.  Call  at  the  College  build- 
ing, or  address  O.  M.  POWERS,  Pkincii'AL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Borrowers  of  Money  on  Chicago  Real  Estate 


APPLY  TO 


CHANDLER  &  CO., 

Mortgage  Bankers, 


No.  110  Dearborn  St., 


CHICAGO. 


Fill  up  application,  giving  name,  amount,  description  and  value  of 
land,  buildings,  rentals,  and  insurance.  Prompt  answers  will  be  re- 
turned.    Interest,  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent,  depending  on  security. 

MONEY  IN  HAND. 


F.  H.  BAUM, 

n.  C.  GREEN, 

Watchmaker  and  Jeweler 

387  E,  Forty-third  Street. 

Nos.  5026  Lake  Avenue  and 
5025  Jefferson  Avenue, 

Everything  for  School 

HYDE  PARK. 

TOYS, 

Guitar,  Violin,  Banjo,  and  Mando- 
lin Strings. 

FANCY  GOODS,  ETC. 

"  GRUBB'S  " 

-S3  HYDE  PARK  SPA  5- 

D.  GT.  Bardon.  ,                         M.  M.  Bardon. 
Established  lS6(i. 

Not  the  finest  fountain,  but  the  finest 
soda  in  town. 

D.  G.  BARDON  &  BRO., 

DEALERS  IN 

LOWNEY'S  CHOCOLATES 

Groceries  and  0\4eats, 

Fresh  every  day  at  the 

Old  Established  Drug  Store,  cor.  Lake 

Ave.  and  53d  St.,  Hyde  Park. 

4100-4102  Cottage  Grove  Ave., 
CHICAGO. 

GRUBB,  CHEHIST. 

Telephone,  "Oakland,  90S." 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


^Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  a 
number  of  solid  Gold  Medals, 
of  pretty  design  and  excellent 
workmanship,  will  confer  a  ben- 
efit on  himself  and  a  favor  on 
the  undersigned  by  kindly  ad- 
dressing 

W.  L.  SHEPARD, 
Room  i6,  High  School  Bldg. 


Good  Luck  Laundry, 

Established  1882. 

5209-5211  Lake  Avenue  and 
2218  Wabash  Avenue. 


KELSON  Sr  COMPANY, 

PROPRIETORS. 

F.  S.  CLAY, 

Dealer  in 

FIRST-CLASS 

GROCERIES 

274  E.  Fifty=fifth  St., 

Between  Madison  and  Monroe  Aves. 


JOHN  J.  riAQEE, 

Druggist  and  Chemist 


SOUTH  TARK  THARMACY, 
Cor.  Lake  Avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  Street, 

HNTRANCb   TO   JACKSON    PARK, 

CHICAGO. 

Telephone,  Oakland  933. 


ft 


u^ 


